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PREFACE. 



Brief and incomplete accounts of some of the 
Swiss baths were comprised in my "Baths of 
Germany, France, and Switzerland." The last 
edition of the " Baths of Germany '' having been 
published separately, I have deemed it advisable 
to include likewise in a separate small volume my 
notices of the principal Swiss and Savoy baths, 
which I have since had opportunities of personally 
inspecting; to which notices will afterwards be 
added the revised accounts of the Baths of France. 
As several of these springs find their counterpart 
in Germany and France, which present more re- 
sources, and accommodation better adapted to 
English visitors, not wishing to " make a book," 
I have not thought it necessary to record minute 
details respecting them; but I believe I have 
stated enough to enable those persons who may 
contemplate visiting them, to form a tolerably 
accurate idea of the localities and the properties of 
the waters. 

There are, however, a few springs, which, 
owing either to their position or their composi- 
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tion, or both of these circumstances combined, 
have appeared to me to require a more detailed 
description, from their peculiar properties being 
as yet scarcely, if at all, known in this country. 
I allude more especially to Saxon, St. Gervais, St. 
Moritz, and Tarasp, which, when better known, 
will doubtless be fully appreciated. 

I have enumerated some of the chief mountain 
resorts frequented by persons in search of health, 
as well as by tourists, giving a more lengthened 
notice of Interlaken, as being the place most fre- 
quented (exclusive of one or two of the towns) by 
English visitors in Switzerland. The appended 
remarks on mountain air will, I trust, be accept- 
able to valetudinarians and to others who desire 
information on the subject. 
London, Jvly^ 1865. 



BATHS OF SWITZERLAND 
AND SAVOY. 



These countries possess a great variety of thermal 
and cold springs, several differing in many 
respects from those of France and Germany, 
especially in the matter of their being less 
strongly mineralised, and also as respects their 
being generally situate at a greater altitude. 
Even the lowlands of Switzerland are considerably 
above the level of the sea, and this altitude has 
a material influence on the action of mineral 
springs. The accommodation at the various baths, 
though generally good, is .of a less sophisticated 
kind than it is at the principal German or French 
baths, the primitive hour of one o'clock for 
dining being generally adhered to. Beyond the 
natural beauties of the environs, they present 
comparatively few resources for recreation ; but 
the expense of living is less than at the most 
frequented baths of Rhenish-Germany or France. 



AIX LES BAmS. 

A IX, in Savoy, now forming a portion of the 
French territory, is a neat town, two leagues from 
Chambery, on the line to the Lyons and Geneva 
railroad, occupying a beautiful position at the foot 
of Mount Revel, and containing a fixed population 
of between 5,000 and 6,000 inhabitants. The 
streets are wide, well-paved, and converging 
towards a spacious Place. The hotels and lodging- 
houses now leave nothing to be desired, the 
tables d^hdte being at five o'clock. The chief 
hotels are: des Ambassadeurs, Imperial, Venat, 
des Princes, de rUnivers, and de TEurope. • The 
two former have large salons de socMi, 

The environs abound in pleasing walks, rides, 
and drives, and the heights command extensive 
prospects of the surrounding country and distant 
mountains, including the picturesque lake Bourget, 
which in summer is navigated by a steamer. Small 
boats are let for excursions to interesting places 
on the shores. 

The most frequented promenades are the 
avenue Marie and the garden MoUard, a few 
minutes' walk from the town. Among the places 
of interest in the neighbourhood, may be men- 
tioned Marlioz, the cascade of Gresy, Chambery, 
and Haute Combe (formerly a monastery), on the 
shore of the lake, containing a handsome church. 
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In tHe vaults are the tombs of the dukes of 
Savoy. 

Considerable improvements have been effected 
in Aix since its annexation to France. The new 
bath establishment — for the construction of which 
a considerable sum was awarded by Government — 
may vie with the finest structures of the kind in 
any country. It presents an extensive fa9ade, 
and comprises a spacious vestibule, whence di- 
verge corridors, leading to the bath cabinets ; large 
piscinae for either sex, supplied with apparatus 
for douching, and shower baths, chambers for 
the administration of vapour baths, douches, &c., 
and public saloons on the first floor. 

The chief point of indoor reunion is the Casino, 
a handsome modern structure, containing a large 
ball and concert-room; smaller rooms tastily 
furnished and supplied with journals, billiard- 
tables, &c. Weekly dress balls are here given; 
but gaming, formerly allowed, has of late years 
been prohibited. 

There are two principal springs rising near to 
each other — viz., the sulphur spring, and the alum, 
or St. Paul's spring. They furnish an abundant 
supply of water, and though but slightly mineral- 
ised, have a high temperature, which is maintained 
in the piscinae at 27 and 28 B. Both emit a 
sulphurous odour. The first-named is the most 
strongly impregnated, marking four sulphhygro* 
metric degrees, while the latter marks only three 
in the reservoir of the establishment. This spring 
was formerly liable to great variations in tern- 

B 2 
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perature and mineralisation, but since the under- 
ground gallery leading to the cavern whence it 
arises was widened, in 1855, and the spring newly 
enclosed, by which the admixture of rain-water 
was prevented, its temperature and composition 
have been more constant. At the source it is a 
degree more sulphurous than in the reservoirs. 

A visit to the caverns or grottoes is interesting ; 
they are termed the Grotte des Serpents and the 
Grande Grotte. " They now form,'* says Dr. Des- 
pine, " two distinct stories. The upper ones have 
their sides and roof covered with and corroded by 
membrani-form sulfuraire^ owing to the change 
effected in the calcareous rock by the vapour 
impregnated with sulphuric acid. They conse- 
quently present everywhere curious and fantastic 
forms ; resembling, in some instances, the denuded 
skulls of elephants ; in others the monstrous bones 
of the mastodon and other antediluvian animals. 
In one part is a lake, whose water appears to be 
petrified ; in another are graceful cupolas, adorned 
with stalactites and stony projections of admirable 
lightness. A remarkable rocky eminence, termed 
the islet Fauvrier, will likewise attract the visitor's 
attention."* 

The Thermos Bertholet, now forming part 
of the establishment, and supplied by the alum 
spring, comprises a vaulted chamber where douches 
and vapour baths are gratuitously administered 
to the poor, and a large reservoir — formerly a 

* Indicateur d'Aix les Bains. 1862. 
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swimming bath — divided into compartments — 
some being appropriated to baths for indigent 
patients, others to baths for animals requiring 
them. Aix contains a bath hospital, where pa- 
tients are boarded, lodged, and use the waters 
gratuitously. There is also accommodation for 
patients who pay at the rate of a franc and a half 
a-day. The ancient Bain Royal — ^likewise annexed 
to the establishment — is divided into douching 
cabinets and piscinae, exclusively appropriated to 
the use of indigent patients. The service of baths 
and douches is, perhaps, nowhere more complete than 
at Aix. There are two large swimming piscinae, 
two vaporaria, two inhaling- rooms, supplied with 
every requisite apparatus for administering general 
or local vapour baths and vapour douches ; as 
also piscinae for water douches, local and general 
douches ecossaisea (of alternately hot and cold water). 
The baths are also furnished with moveable 
douches, used in* exceptional cases, for the douche 
is generally applied not as at most other places, 
while the patient is in the bath, but while standing 
in the piscina, which is either empty, or contains 
but very little water, being warmed to an agreeable 
temperature by vapour. Some of the douches are 
very powerful. The pressure of the sulphur- 
spring douche, which formerly was only of the 
force of two metres, can now be raised to near seven 
metres; that of the alum spring, or cold water 
douche, up to twenty metres. Most of the douches 
are descending, the water falling through tubes of 
various calibre, from a greater or less height. 
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The bathing is regulated by a chef de service, 
under whom are six huisaiers, who see that each 
bather takes his or her turn ; thirty-two male and 
female doucheurs and rubbers ; thirty porters for 
carrying in sedan chairs patients unable to walk; 
and two postillions (as at Neris), or boys serving to 
carry orders, messages, &c. 

The waters of Aix were held in high repute 
in the time of the Romans, by whom they were 
termed Aqua& Gratianae; and that this was a sta- 
tion of considerable importance, is proved by the 
existence of a large Roman bath, and by the still 
standing ruins ; such as the Arch of Campanus 
and the Temple of Diana, which are in a tolerable 
state of preservation, as also by numerous other 
relics of antiquity which have been discovered 
during excavations or building. 

Dr. Vidal, the inspector, records that at the 
time of the earthquake of Lisbon (in 1755) the 
water of the alum spring underwent no change, 
whereas the sulphur spring became discoloured, 
and deposited a sandy substance.* This tends to 
prove the greater depth at which this spring origi- 
nates. 

Dr. Vidal, like the great majority of practi- 
tioners at baths, considers that the water is 
absorbed by the skin during the bath, and that 
its beneficial efiects are produced in this way, the 
drinking being but a subordinate part of the treat- 
ment. This opinion of the absorption of water in 

* Essai sur les Eaux Min^rales d'Aix. 
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mineralised baths has of late yeiars been cont-ested 
in medical societies and in publications ; but as 
corroborating it, Dr. Vidal quotes from the work 
of Dr. Gerdy, inspector at Uriage (a very slightly- 
impregnated sulphur spring), the case of a patient 
seriously affected with rheumatism, who there 
went through a course of bathing and douching, 
without drinking. At the expiration of two months 
he experienced decided feverishness, succeeded by 
an excessively copious perspiration, which was so 
charged with the sulphurous odour, that the per- 
sons who came into his room in the morning were 
obliged speedily to retreat. His rheumatic pains 
had disappeared. 

The Aix springs are less sulphurous than those 
of the I*yrenees.* M. Fontan ranks them among 
the accidentally sulphurous springs, of which they 
present all the characteristics (already described). 

"The least sulphurous spring is the hottest: 
they contain free carbonic acid ; they rise from 
earths of secondary formation, containing organic 
matters liable to decomposition ; they contain sul- 
phate of lime. The waters of Aix have been said 
to be very sulphurous, whereas they are but 
slightly so ; what imparts a great value to these 
waters is their quantity and temperature, which 
render them well calculated to be employed in the 
form of douches. All the sulphurous waters which 

* The quantity of fixed mineralising constituents in 
1,000 grammes of the sulphur spring water does not ex- 
ceed 0-420 ; the amount of free sulphuretted hydrogen is 
only 0041. 
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I have examined, either in Germany, Switzerland, 
or Savoy, are of the accidental kind." * 

M. Filhol, on the other hand, in his recent work 
already quoted, combats the opinion of M. Fontan 
with respect to the nature of the thermal springs 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and Aix-les-Bains, which he 
considers very analogous to those of the Pyrenees. 
As respects the former of these springs, I am dis- 
posed to agree with him, but as regards the latter, 
I think with M. Fontan, that the temperature of 
the water and the mode of using the baths, 
douches, and vapour, are more instrumental in pro- 
ducing the benefit derived from their employment 
than the sulphurous principle which the springs 
contain. The method of douching, combined with 
friction and shampooing, is more perfect at Aix 
than in almost any other bath. The douche is ad- 
ministered at various degrees of strength and tem- 
perature, according to circumstances, either in a 
descending, ascending, or vertical direction; the 
douche ecossaise is likewise employed in many 
cases, and the vapour douches are eminently cal- 
culated to be of service in several local ailments. 

The baths and vapour baths have a powerfully- 
exciting action, not unfrequently producing fever- 
ishness, accelerating the pulse, and occasioning 
perspiration, which is kept up for some time after- 
wards by the patient being carried to bed, where 
he takes some warm liquid. When the excitation 

* "Recherches sur les Eaux Min^rales des Pyrenees, 
de I'Allemagne, &c." 2nd Edition, 1853. 
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has subsided, he feels relieved and better for the 
rest of the day. 

The number of patients and visitors has greatly 
increased of late years ; many persons who do not 
require its baths resorting to Aix to pass a part 
of the summer season. It is a favourite place of 
summer sojourn for the inhabitants of Lyons, its 
waters being adapted to some of the complaints 
prevalent in that city, as pointed out by a distin- 
guished surgeon there resident, Dr. Petrequin, the 
author of one of the best works on mineral waters 
in the French language. The baths, which were 
formerly but little in request, have of late years 
formed the most essential part of the treatment in 
the majority of cases. Their product in money 
did not amount to above 12,000 francs about four- 
teen years ago, but in 1863 it exceeded 35,000 ; 
for the same year about 60,000 douches were ad- 
ministered, of which 3,000 were so without the 
patients requiring to use the chaises d porteur,* 

The water of the alum spring is more employed 
for drinking than the sulphur spring ; but a large 
proportion of the patients taking the baths and 
douches combine with them the internal use of 
the Marlioz, the Challes, or the Saxon water. 

A majority of the patients who resort to Aix 
labour under one or other of the forms of chronic 
rheumatism, or its consequences — stiffness, swel- 
ling, and false anchylosis. M. Despine (honorary 
inspector) considers the baths and vapour baths 

* Boturean. 
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and douclies more especially usefal in articular 
rheumatism, with white swelling of the joints de- 
pending on effusion, with thickening of the 
synovial membrane, and yielding to pressure ; 
other remedies are not unfrequently employed at 
the same time, as compressure by bandages and 
iodated ointments. 

Among the other cases which are mostly bene- 
fited by the Aix baths, douches, and vapour, may 
be more particularly specified chronic cutaneous 
diseases without inflammatory tendency ; paralysis 
not depending on organic disease ; the majority of 
scrofulous affections ; old wounds and ulcers ; 
chronic pulmonary catarrh ; derangement of the 
digestive organs of an atonic character ; some in- 
tractable nervous complaints, especially when of a 
depressive character, and connected with much 
derangement ; and secondary or tertiary syphilitic 
symptoms affecting the skin. In certain nervous 
disorders electricity is sometimes employed con- 
jointly with bathing.* 

M. Vidal speaks favourably of the effect of the 
baths, &c., in cases of chronic articular gout. He 
recommends that the treatment in those cases should 
not be too prolonged, and that it should in some 
cases be discontinued for a time, recurrence being 

* The following statement of the relative proportion of 
the diseases treated at Aix in 1,000 cases is given in M. 
Despine's '^Indicateur": Rheumatism and gout, 390; 
skin diseases, 169 ; lymphatic affections, 107 ; diseases of 
bones, 92; syphilis, 79; paralysis, 56; nervous affec- 
tions, 73; anomalous diseases, 34. 
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had to those or to other springs somewhat later.* 
The same physician states that the treatment at 
Aix is very favourable, in cases of sub-inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, from the sedative effects of the 
waters properly administered, and even in the 
endocarditis consequent upon rheumatic attacks. 

Marlioz. — These recently-enclosed cold sulphur 
springs, on the high road to Chambery, are about 
a twenty-minutes' walk from Aix; an omnibus 
passes to and fro at short intervals. The sur- 
rounding grounds are laid out with taste, and 
constitute a much- frequented promenade for the 
Aix visitors. 

The springs are three in number, the sources 
d'Esculape, Adelaide, and Bonjean (the last being 
named after the distinguished chemist of Chambery, 
who has minutely investigated the constitutional 
principles of several mineral springs in his country). 
According to his analysis of the Marlioz waters 
(which contain but a small proportion of saline 
substance, 0*492 of a gramme to the quart of 
water), they would appear to be more strongly 
impregnated with the sulphurous principle than 
any others of the class. Thus he states that in 
1,000 grammes of the Marlioz water the degree of 
sulphuration is estimated at 0*037; whereas in 
the same quantity of the Bagneres de Luchon 
water it does not exceed 0*028 ; while at Bareges, 

* Compte Rendu des Eaux d'Aix. 1859, Dr. Fores- 
tier, a resident physician, has also treated of the Aix 
waters. 
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Cauterets, St. Sauveur, and the Eaux Bonnes it 
amounts only to 0'007. The water of Allevard, in 
the department of the Isere, approaches nearer 
to Marlioz in this respect, the proportion being 
0-033* 

The water is a good deal drank, and the gas 
emanating from the springs is inhaled by many 
patients labouring under affections of the respira- 
tory apparatus ; rooms for this purpose having been 
constructed in 1861. In the centre of the prin- 
cipal inhaling-room is a basin provided with a 
jet, whence the stream of water is divided so as 
to fill the room with the gas ; there is also an 
apparatus for using the pulverised water, which 
method, as at several other baths, has been a good 
deal employed of late years in affections of the 
throat and air-passages. The patients subjected 
to the inhaling treatment sit together in the 
room, conversing, reading, or occupied with 
needlework. These rooms and the drinking foun- 
tains are supplied by the source d'Esculape. 

The water has a strongly sulphurous taste; 
in certain states of the atmosphere its odour is so 
powerful as to be perceptible at some distance 
from the springs. It is generally well borne and 
easy of digestion; its action is mildly aperient, 
diuretic, or diaphoretic, according to the dose and 
individual peculiarities. The speciality at Marlio:s 
consists, however, in the inhalations of gas or the 
iise of the pulverised water, the patients comiBg; 

* Analyse de PEau de Marlioz. 1867. 
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from AIx in the, morning for this purpose. Dr. 
Petrequin speaks highly of these ejBTects in chronic 
affections of air passages and lungs, especially in 
the early stages of pulmonary phthisis. The appli- 
cation of the pulverised water is highly beneficial 
in cases of granular sore throat. 
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CHALLES. 

This water is a good deal employed in conjunction 
with the Aix baths, and is largely exported. The 
springs, which were olJy discovered in 1841, are 
likewise near to Chambery; they are three in 
number, the Orande, and the Pettie Sources, and 
the Source du Putts. They contain but a minute 
proportion of saline substance (0*8461 of a gramme 
in 1,000 grammes of water), yet are said to be 
among the richest of known waters as respects 
the degree of sulphuration ; 1,000 grammes of the 
water containing 559 milligrammes of sulph- 
hydrate of sodium, and 0*01 of ioduret of potas- 
sium. According to M. Calloud, six quarts of the 
Challes water added to a bath of the Aix water 
renders it more sulphurous than the strongest of 
the Pyrenean springs * 

These waters are extremely efficacious in cases 
of scrofulous enlargement and affections of the 
bones and joints depending on the scrofulous 
diathesis. They are no less beneficial in several 
forms of chronic cutaneous disease, and goitre, 
with which the inhabitants of the Swiss and 
Savoy valleys are greatly affected, is said to be 
frequently dispersed by their use. A report drawn 
up in the name of the medical body of Aix, in 
1854, speaks highly of the advantage derived by 
patients from the Challes water in the impeti- 

* Dr. Despine. Op. cit. 
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ginous and squamsus forms of cutaneous disease. 
" Many cases of psoriasis, of lepra vulgaris, and 
even of ichthyosis, might likewise be adduced in 
which the patients have become greatly amelio- 
rated under the influence of this medication." M. 
Petrequin also states that he has employed this 
water in the eczematous forms of disease, and 
always with advantage to the patients. He con- 
siders it to be a valuable adjunct to the springs of 
Aix, and calculated to be serviceable in many 
chronic diseases.* 

M. Henry, the distinguished chemist, observes 
in a report addressed to the Academic de Medecine : 
" The Challes water is remarkable not only for 
its richness in sulphur, but also on account of the 
neutrality of the alkaline sodaic sulphuret, and 
of the presence of ioduret of potassium and of 
alkaline carbonate. Its easy preservation presents 
great advantages for its exportation." 

The Challes water is said to have a specially 
beneficial action in cases of chronic catarrh, laryn- 
gitis, and laryngal phthisis (particularly where 
there is a connexion of these diseases with a 
dartroas diathesis), in chronic afiections of the 
liver, or other abdominal viscera referable to a 
malarious origin or to a residence in tropical or 
unhealthy climates.f 

* De I'Action des Eaux d'Aix. 1852. 

t Dr. Domenget — "Notice sur les Eaux de Challes. 
1856." This work contains the report of several oases of 
syphilitic ulcers cured by the use of the waters, to which 
the Aix physicians now have recourse in constitutional 
syphilitic affections, in combination with vapour baths. 
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ST. GERVAIS. 

This tnuch-frequented bath is situate at an altitude 
of 2,000 feet above the sea's level, near the northern 
base of Mont Blanc, three quarters of an hour's 
drive from Sallenches, four leagues from Chamouni, 
and eleven from Geneva, between which places 
and St. Gervais there is diligence communication 
twice a-day. From Sallenches the road gradually 
ascends to the bridge across the torrent Bonnant, 
where it divides into two, that to the left leading 
to Chamouni. The one to the right enters the 
grounds of the establishment, which occupies a 
cul de sac at the extremity of a gorge, or narrow 
valley, shut in between steep and well- wooded hills, 
through which impetuously rolls the above-named 
mountain stream. It consists of three portions, 
forming three sides of a square. The central portion, 
flanked by two towers, is of comparatively ancient 
date ; the wings on either side are modem, three 
stories high, and disposed in bedrooms, neatly 
furnished, and having externally a covered gallery 
which extends along their whole length, and serves 
as a space for walking in wet weather. Adjoining 
the left wing a large edifice is being built for the 
purpose of adding a hydropathic establishment to 
the bath. A house adjacent is let in apartments. 
A large primitive dining-room occupies part of 
the first floor of the old building ; a part is also 
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appropriated to divine service. The ground floor 
of the left wing is taken up with the public 
assembly, reading, and billiard-rooms, and a small 
collection of objects of natural history. 

There are no private saloons. The company at 
St. Gervais living en famille, meet at the stated 
meal hours, so that families who might wish to live 
separately would find a difficulty in so doing. A bed- 
room is occasionally transformed into a sitting-room, 
and persons unable to attend the table (Phdte may 
take their repasts in their rooms ; but this would 
soon be attended with great inconvenience, inas- 
much as none of the rooms have any bells ; so that 
if anything extra be required, persons have to go 
out into the gallery and take their chance of seeing 
a passing servant. I deem it essential to state this 
drawback to the advantages of a place possessing 
such valuable mineral springs, in order that 
English families who may be attracted to St. 
Gervais by the account of their properties, or of 
the beauty of the environs, may not be disappointed 
in their expectation of meeting with the usual 
accommodation at all watering-places of any pre- 
tension. It is to be hoped, however, that these 
inconveniences will ere long be removed. At the 
back of the central edifice is a spacious courtyard, 
around which, as also in a central structure (about 
to be removed), are twenty-five bath cabinets, some 
being supplied with douche apparatus and three 
or four small piscinae. Close by is the drinking 
spring. In the canal through which the water flows 
a white, glairy, unctuous substance (analogous to 
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glairine at other sulphur springs) is abundantly 
deposited. 

A vaulted passage below the ground leads to the 
other springs, which rise near to each other, en- 
closed between blocks of stone, and emit gas 
bubbles. The composition of the springs is the 
same ; but they vary in the amount of mineral- 
isation iand sulphurous impregnation. There are 
four principal springs — the source du Torrent, 
which has a temperature of 39 (centigrade), and 
rises near the left bank of the Bonnant ; it is ex- 
clusively employed for drinking ; the others are 
the source d^Inhalation (also 89 degrees), the 
source du Milieu (42 degrees), and the chalybeate 
spring, which has a much lower temperature (20 
degrees). The most recent analysis is that pub- 
lished by MM. Bourne and Grange, in 1849, 
which shows the following constituent principles 
contained in 1,000 grammes of water. 





Source 


Source 


Source 




d'Inhalation. 


du Milieu. 


du Torrent. 


Sulphuret of Lime 


. 0.00420 


0.00801 


0.02385 


Carbonate of Lime . 


. . 0.17333 


— 


— 


Bi-Carbonate of Lime 


. 0.23133 


0.23300 


0.21130 


Sulphate of Lime . . 


. 0.84208 


0.86000 


0.05600 


Sulphate of Soda . . 


. • — 


— 


0.08568 


Muriate of Soda . . 


. 2.03492 


2.00094 


0.82162 


Sulphate of Potass 


. 0.06591 


0.06218 


— 


Muriate of Magnesia . 


. 0.11623 


0.12267 


0.12490 


Silex 


. 0.04250 


0.04600 
0.00400 


0.03700 
0.00700 


Alumina. . . . . 


. 0.00400 






Grammes .... 


. 5.14488 


4.99153 


5.04627 



Free Sulphuretted Hydrogen 0.00081 0.00159 0.00316 
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It will be seen from this analysis that these three 
springs are very analogous to each other as respects 
the amount and relative proportions of the saline 
constituents, but that they vary considerably in 
their degree of sulphurous impregnation, which in 
the source du Milieu is double that of the source 
d'Inhalation, and that the amount is quadrupled 
in the source du Torrent. The chalybeate spring 
contains an amount of saline mineralisation equal 
to the others, but without any sulphuret or bi- 
carbonate of lime or carbonate of soda. Its distin- 
guishing characteristics, however, are the presence 
of oxide of iron (0.00625), the absence or a very 
slight degree of sulphurous impregnation, and its 
low temperature According to the recent investi- 
gations made by Dr. Billout, the physician inspector, 
by the sulphhydrometer, the springs contain the 
following amount of sulphuration : Source du Tor- 
rent, 0.002163; source du Milieu, 0.000811 ; source 
d'Inhalation, 0.000676 ; Source Ferrugineuse, 
0.000290. Dr. Billout observes : " The waters 
have been considered by people in general, and by 
the greater number of physicians, as sulphurous, 
or sulphuretted. Doubtless they contain sulphuret 
of lime and free sulphhydric acid, but they 
contain in a much greater abundance muriates, 
sulphates, and bi-carbonates. Let us then insist 
upon the fact, which is very important, that these 
waters are not sulphuretted waters, but alkaline 
sulphuretted waters, if the rules of classification 
allow me so to designate them." 

Numerous works have been written about the 
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St. Gervais springs by physicians who have occu- 
pied themselves with the action of mineral waters ; 
as also notices by chemists, respecting their chemical 
composition, which, as will be seen, on referring to 
the analysis, is of a very mixed kind. Dr. Payen, 
the former inspector, who was acquainted with the 
waters for forty years, but who has lately retired, 
remarks : " The waters produce the effect that 
might be anticipated from an acquaintance with 
their chemical composition. They possess the 
stimulant and specific element in the sulphur, the 
tonic property in the iron, the alterative in the 
salts, which by increasing the activity of the 
secretions, accelerate the molecular movement of 
decomposition and of recomposition of the organs. 
"But that which particularly constitutes the 
speciality of action of the waters of St. Gervais is 
probably referable to the combination of mineral- 
ising principles, which seem to temper one another, 
and are found to correspond to the association of 
morbid causes which are frequently united in the 
same subject. We seldom meet with chronic 
affections in adults that arise from a sole cause ; 
in most instances there is a gouty or rheumatic 
predisposition superadded to a disease of the skin, 
or co-existing with functional disorders or organic 
alterations. Campound mineral waters like those 
of St. Gervais succeed in similar cases better than 
simple waters, or such as are essentially sul- 
phurous, saline, or gaseous, and which only fulfil 
one indication. 

" These waters are easily borne even by irritable 
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subjects, for they are less stimulating than pure 
sulphurous waters, and less purgative than pure 
saline ones/'* A large proportion of mineral 
waters is, however, compound, inasmuch as they con- 
tain a variety of ingredients in variable propor- 
tions ; so that, as respects some, it is difficult to 
classify them under one or other of the divisions 
of mineral waters ; and though the waters of St . 
Gervais are doubtless very efficacious in the cases 
enumerated, some others would often be no less 
so. 'In estimating the benefit which so many 
patients derive from their sojourn at St. Gervais, 
no small share is to be ascribed to the pure dry 
air of this elevated region. St. Gervais, it 
would appear, also exercises a special action in 
cases of intestinal worms. Dr. Payen adverts 
more especially to taenia — which is very common 
in Switzerland and Savoy — which he observes 
" often presents itself in an insidious form, that 
cannot be recognised. The waters cause the ex- 
pulsion of the whole or part of the entozoaire, and 
I know several cases in which the patients have 
been relieved of painful affections of the stomach 
and bowels owing to this cause, which had not 
been suspected." 

The waters are employed internally and ex- 
ternally in the form of baths, douches, vapour 
baths,'and inhalations. The source du Torrent and 
the chalybeate spring are exclusively employed for 
drinking. The former is taken by almost all the 

* Notice sur lesEaux de St. Gervais. 1854. 
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patients in the morning, on account of its laxative 
properties : it is also exported. The drinking is 
often carried to excess, and then not unfre- 
quently gives rise to injurious consequences. The 
chalybeate water is taken in less quantity, and 
generally before dinner. When the saline water 
does not produce a laxative action its operation is 
diuretic. 

The majority of patients likewise take baths, 
which are supplied by the springs du Milieu and 
d'Inhalation. The temperature of this mixed water 
(35) being too high for many patients, cold 
mineral water is added to the bath. On immersion 
of the body the feeling of the contact of an unctuous 
substance is experienced; a slight eruption is 
observed in some patients, which, however, rarely 
amounts to what is termed the bath pomsee. 

The action of the waters never exceeds a very 
moderate excitation ; they do not act in this respect 
like strong saline or sulphurous waters. 

"Thewatersof St.Gervais,'* saysDr.Billout, "are 
among those of which it is most easy to determine 
the special action.*' In the first place, as respects 
cutaneous disorders, M. Hardy, in his lectures on 
skin diseases, delivered at the hospital St. Louis 
(Paris), remarks with reference to eczema : ''From 
my personal experience, I have a decided predilec- 
tion for the waters of St. Gervais, which, by their 
slight degree of sulphuration, and their laxative 
and diuretic properties, appear to me to be specially 
applicable to the treatment of eczema in patients 
who present no signs of scrofula." " For my part," 
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adds Dr. Billout, " I could adduce, as the result of 
my observation during a single year, more than 
forty cases of patients affected with this complaint, 
who were either cured or in a very satisfactory 
state of amelioration ;" but as the eminent professor 
of St. Louis justly observes, when eczema is ac- 
companied with indications of scrofula, it will cer- 
tainly not be cured, nor even advantageously 
modified, by these waters, inasmuch as they do not 
contain in sufficient quantity the sulphurous prin- 
ciple which is so necessary an element in the 
treatment of scrofula. In like manner I have 
seen lichen, impetigo, and pityriasis favourably 
modified at St. Gervais. This fact corroborates the 
opinion which connects these three affections with 
eczema. Among the other disorders in which 
the action of the St. G-ervais waters has been 
truly salutary, may be specified, in the first place, 
that complex state which is denominated abdominal 
plethora, marked by muscular inability, a general 
sense of oppression, development of the abdominal 
venous system, obstinate constipation, a special 
disposition to be affected by piles, vague muscular 
and arthritic pains, and a great tendency to 
obesity. In these cases the internal employment 
of the water is indicated, without, however, exclu- 
ding the employment of baths and douches. In 
dyspeptic cases, accompanied by a relaxed state of 
the stomach, with copious secretion, or pyrosis, want 
of appetite, and a feeling of general indisposition 
and mental torpor, these waters commonly prove 
eminently beneficial. The same may be said of 
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chronic catarrhal affections of the larynx and 
bronchia, and throat relaxation. 

Dr. Billout does not agree with his predecessor, 
in the opinion that these waters are suited to the 
treatment of scrofula and cutaneous diseases, in 
which sulphurous springs are indicated. Though 
these diseases may perhaps be favourably modified 
at St. Gervais, they would in his opinion be better 
adapted to be treated by waters more rich in the 
sulphurous principle. 

8t. Gervais possesses considerable out-of-door 
resources in the beauty and romantic character of 
its surrounding scenery. The extensive grounds 
of the establishment are laid out in flower and 
vegetable gardens on either side of the Bonnant, 
which is crossed by foot-bridges. At the entrance 
is a large chalet-form wooden building, to which 
visitors repair in the afternoon and evening to 
take coffee or other refreshments, A stone build- 
ing for similar purposes is in progress of erection. 
From the valley a road and paths easy of ascent lead 
up to the plateau, on which stands, at a further 
elevation of 600 feet, the village of St. Gervais, 
which possesses a neat church, two hotels (Mont 
Joli and de Geneve), and several lodging-houses. 
It is surrounded by pasture-land, and presents fine 
views of the surrounding rugged and snow- covered 
mountain peaks. 

The opposite side of the ravine, in which lies 
the establishment, is reached by a path round the 
hills, crossing an ancient bridge (Pont du Diable), 
whence the Bonnant is seen at a considerable 
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depth below impetuously forcing its way through 
a narrow cleft in the precipitous rocks. Lower 
down the 'torrent falls in beautiful cascades. The 
cascade of Crepey contains a considerable body of 
water, compressed between blocks of dark rock, 
which form an agreeable contrast with the sur- 
rounding verdure. It has a most picturesque 
appearance, and is considered to be one of the 
finest waterfalls in Switzerland or Savoy. The 
other cascade, scarcely inferior in beauty, is close 
to the establishment. 

The higher grounds consist of meadows of the 
brightest green, among which are interspersed 
walnut and other fruit trees, and command pleasing 
prospects, on the one hand, of the plain of Sal- 
lenches, enclosed in a semicircle of lofty rugged 
mountains ; on the other, of the valley and village 
of St. Gervais, which is a good deal resorted to, on 
account of the purity of the air, by persons who do 
not require to use the baths. From the summit 
of the Mont JoH, to which excursions are fre- 
quently made, a very extensive and varied pros- 
pect may be enjoyed, comprising many Alpine 
peaks. This view is preferred by some persons to 
that from the Righi.* 

The springs of St. Gervais were discovered acci- 
dentally, about the commencement of the present 
century, by a military man, one of a body stationed 
in the valley, who, while fishing in the stream, 

* Dr. Payen has published a very detailed and interest- 
ing map of the environs of St. Gervais, in which the 
names of the mountains seen from this point are specified. 
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perceived that the water at one part was of a high 
temperature, which circumstance gave rise to 
further investigation by competent persons from 
Geneva. 

The proprietor of the establishment, Dr. de 
Mey, constantly resides there, but does not under- 
take the treatment of cases, which is left to the 
inspector. 

To him are owing the alterations and improve- 
ments that have raised St. Gervais from a very 
primitive to its present comparatively advanced 
state ; though, as we have seen, the organization 
still leaves much to be desired to place it in the 
first rank among summer places of resort. 
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EVIAN AND AMPHION. 

Etian occupies a beautiful position on the Savoy 
shore of the lake, being distant two hours by 
steamer from Geneva. It lies about 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is, perhaps, more 
frequented on account of its being an agreeable 
place of summer sojourn than of its waters, which 
are cold, presenting but a slight degree of 
mineralisation, and are but slightly gaseous. The 
accommodation is good, and from the principal 
hotels a charming prospect is presented of the 
shores of Lake Leman and of the opposite chain of 
the Jura. 

There are three principal springs — viz., Cachat, 
Guillot, and Bonnevie. The former arises in the 
garden of the bath-house, and has two drinking 
fountains, the superior, and the inferior in the 
courtyard. The water is tasteless, it emits a few 
gas bubbles, and is a good deal drank at meal 
times, mixed with wine, as well as pure in the 
morning and at noon. Drinking here constitutes 
the principal part of the treatment. The bath- 
house contains twenty-siz well-aired and lighted 
cabinets, and four imdergroimd douche cabinets. 
The Guillot spring rises in a garden contiguous to 
the establishment, and supplies a drinking foun- 
tain as well as the bath-house. The Bonnevie 
spring^fc on a lower level, requiring a five minutes' 

c 2 
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descent from the other springs, which are imme- 
diately beneath the principal hotel (des Bains). 
It supplies a drinking fountain and baths, the 
twenty bath cabinets forming the ground floor of 
the chalet-form building ; on the first floor is a 
public saloon. 

The establishment and springs of Amphion are 
situate only two kilometres distant from Evian, on 
a fine road that passes along the left bank of the 
lake. The public grounds are tastily disposed, 
and small boats are available for sailing excursions. 
There is consequently a constant succession of 
visitors passing between these two places, as also 
on fHe days from Lausanne and Geneva. There 
are three springs, the Grande and Petite Sources 
and the source de I'Hotel. The first supplies the 
baths of the establishment and a drinking foun- 
tain, enclosed in a vaulted octagonal pavilion. 
The water is very analogous in temperature and 
composition to that of Evian. It has a slightly 
chalybeate and piquant taste. In respect to 
mineralisation, 1,000 grammes do not contain 
h£ilf a gramme of saline constituents ; the amount 
of carbonic acid gas is not specified. The Petite 
Source rises on the edge of the lake; it affords 
but a scanty supply of water, and is scarcely used. 
The source de THotel rises further from the lake, 
and has a higher temperature than the others ; it 
is also but little used. 

There are four divisions of the bath establish- 
ment. On the ground floor of the first division 
are reading and conversation rooms, two bath 
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cabinets, and a handsome terrace, whose base is 
washed by the waters of the lake. The second 
and third divisions are appropriated to lodgings 
for visitors. The fourth forms a piscina of flowing 
water, supplied from the Grande Source, around 
which bath cabinets have lately been constructed. 
The waters of Evian and Amphion have a 
diuretic or aperient action, doubtless depending 
upon the quantity taken, for their active medicinal 
properties are but slight. They are, however, 
considered to be efficacious in various forms of 
disordered health connected with derangement of 
the digestive organs or of the nervous system, 
especially in allaying nephritic irritation and in 
remedying calculous disorders. The Evian waters 
have great analogy with those of Contrexeville, 
though they are less exciting, and are conse- 
quently more applicable than either Contrexeville 
or Vichy, where there exists much irritability of 
the urinary passages. The purity of the air, and 
the alteration of the mode of life, have, however, 
no small share in the benefit that is ascribed to 
the waters. 
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SAXOK 

This bath is situate in an open part of the valley 
of the Rhone, about half an hour by rail west of 
Sion, and has a station on the Simplon line, from 
which it is five minutes distant. This portion of 
the valley is extremely fertile, abounding in fruit 
trees ; it is bounded northwards by a chain of 
lofty, rugged mountains, which separates the 
canton of the Valais from that of Bern, and 
on the south by scarcely less high mountains, the 
acclivities of which to near the summit are covered 
with a variety of vegetation. The most prominent 
of these is the Pierre k Voir, which commands a 
most extensive prospect, and though requiring five 
or six hours to ascend, can be descended by means 
of a iraineau in about half an hour. The establish- 
ment is connected with the high road by an 
avenue of poplars. The hotel, though presenting 
an aspect of antiquity, is of comparatively modem 
construction, being almost coeval with the dis- 
covery of the valuable properties of the spring. 
It is capable of lodging upwards of 200 guests, 
and contains, besides a large dining-room, a salle 
de reunion and billiard-room. On the basement 
are the bath cabinets (which leave somewhat to be 
desired, but which are about to be improved), and 
a piscina, which, however, is not much used. The 
baignoires are for the most part of wood, but 
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metallic ones have recently been introduced. There 
are moreover two douche cabinets for the applica- 
tion of descending and shower douches, which are 
administered, not while the patient is in the water, 
but as at Aix, in an empty bath. In the neighbour- 
hood of the hotel are two or three houses, which 
are let to visitors. Behind the building is a small 
garden, whence paths lead up the hills to points 
presenting a pleasing prospect over the valley. 

The village Kes at a short distance from the esta- 
blishment, on the acclivity of a hill, surmounted 
by the ruins of the castle of Saxon. A broad 
path extends along the hill side round the grounds. 
Adjacent to the establishment is the Cursaal, a 
neat chalet- form wooden structure, with costly 
fitted-up public saloons for dancing, concerts, and 
other entertainments, convenient reading-rooms, 
well supplied with papers, and a room for play 
(roulette), which, however, is not high, as at most 
other baths where play is allowed, the maximum 
stake being 2,000 francs. Players are allowed the 
same chances as at Homburg and Wiesbaden. 
The Valais is the only canton in Switzerland 
where public play-tables at baths are not pro- 
hibited. Prior to the annexation of Savoy to 
France there was also play at Amphion. The 
hotel and Cursaal are open throughout the year, 
but the bath season lasts, as elsewhere, during the 
summer months, when a musical band plays twice 
a-day. 

The spring rises beneath a small detached edifice 
in the garden behind the hotel. Over the entrance 
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is the inscription " Fens Salutis." The water is pel- 
lucid, having no decided odour or taste, but is soft 
and agreeable to the palate and to the touch. It 
is employed both for drinking and bathing, the 
latter mode constituting the essential part of the 
treatment. It is only within the last thirty years 
that it has been used medicinally, but of late years 
its vogue has greatly increased, owing to the proofs 
afforded of its efficiency. M. Henry, the dis- 
tinguished French chemist, after analysing it, ex- 
pressed himself highly respecting its remedial 
value, observing in his published report : " This 
water will one day take rank by the side of the 
first mineral waters in the world. It is essen- 
tially to the large proportioti of the iodurets and 
bromates, and to the state of combination in 
which these elements exist, that the remarkable 
virtues of the water are to be ascribed." 

The first analysis made by a Swiss chemist only 
gave the saline ingredients, without specifying 
iodine or bromine as forming part of the consti- 
tuent principles of the water ; their existence was 
inferred from the analogy that was observed be- 
tween the therapeutical effects of the water and 
those of iodine, experience having shown it to be 
well suited to those cases in which this medica- 
ment is found to be beneficial, and the subsequent 
detection of an iodine impregnation of the water 
confirmed the justness of this conclusion. 

On entering the empty piscina the characteristic 
odour of iodine is perceptible. Moreover, there is 
close to the hotel a yellowish friable rock, two 
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kflometres in extent, whence a portion broken off 
is said to emit (sometimes for a long time after- 
wards) a very decided odour of iodine. Samples 
have been sent to different museums and scientific 
bodies. M. Henry states that he obtained iodine 
and bromine from its washings. The proportion of 
ioduret is said to be larger after heavy rains.* 

The constancy of this iodine impregnation 
would, however, appear to be doubtful. In por- 
tions that I broke off I could not perceive any 
specific odour, and M. Botureau remarks on this 
subject in his work on the French, German, and 
Swiss baths: "The trials which I made on the 
spot, assisted by Dr. Aviolat, were completely 
negative; the special test of the presence of 
iodine did not enable me to detect the smallest 
quantity of this substance.'' 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt of an 
iodine impregnation of the water. " If," says Dr. 
Petrequin, of Lyons, in his work on Mineral 
Waters, "we compare the physiological effects 
manifested by the iodurated mineral waters of 
Corsica, Ghalles, Marlioz, and Saxon, with those 
resulting from the exhibition of the ioduret of 
potassium, we shall be struck with their re- 

• " Saxon," says Dr. Aviolat, " is the only place where 
anything of the kind has been found. In all the soil sur- 
rounding the bath buildings this iodurated rock is found 
at a depth of three or four feet. It is coloured with 
yellowish streaks, exhaling for some time when broken 
oif a characteristic odour of iodine, and even imparting 
a bluish colour." 

c 3 
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semblance. The action of both on the urinary 
organs, the alimentary canal, and the skin, and 
even the iodic intoxication, are almost identical. 
From the approximation of results we jnay readily 
see that iodurated mineral waters produce on the 
economy a physiological action evidently depend- 
ing on their mineralisation by iodine." 

Dr. Lombard, of Geneva, likewise remarks re- 
specting Saxon in a recent work : " That which 
especially characterises this mineral water is the 
intermitting presence of iodine, which is met with 
sometimes in a notable quantity, at other times in 
a small proportion. It is to this mineralising 
principle that is owing the great activity of these 
baths, which are now frequented by numerous 
scrofulous or lymphatic patients, affected with 
enlargement of the bones or joints. The effects 
which I have been able to verify are very remark- 
able, but at the same time, their therapeutic activity 
requires precaution, if we would avoid the pro- 
duction of iodismy which I have seen supervene on 
the course of baths."* 

In his work on the waters, the resident physi- 
cian. Dr. Aviolat, institutes a comparison between 
the Saxon and other waters, the action of which is 
said to be, in great measure, owing to the presence 
of iodine and bromine, from which it appears that 
at Kreutznach the bromates and iodurets in the 

* Les Stations Medicales des Pyrenees et des Alpes 
compar^es. Greneva, 1864. Dr. Aviolat informed me 
that he had met with cases in which symptoms of iodic 
disorder ensued from the use of the waters. 
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Elisenquelle exist only in the proportion of 0003 
and 0U04 of a gramme to 8*745 grammes of 
■ muriate of soda. In the Oranienquelle of the 
same place the bromate of magnesium is only in 
the proportion of 0-213 to 13*044 grammes of salt, 
so that it must be evident that if any specific pro- 
perties of the iodine or bromine could be manifested 
from those minute quantities, they must be nega- 
tived by the great amount of the saline consti- 
tuent. The Challes water, which, on the other 
hand, is but slightly mineralised, contains 00*200 
of bromate of sodium and ioduret of potassium to 
the proportion of 0*2950 of sulphuret of sodium, 
and 0814 of muriate of soda; whereas the fol- 
lowing resume of the analysis of the Saxon water 
shows how much more largely these substances 
enter into its composition : Bicarbonates of lime 
and magnesium, 0*3490; iodurets of lime and 
magnesia, 0*1100; bromates, 0*0410; muriate of 
soda, 0*0190; sulphates of lime, magnesia, and 
soda, 0*3710 — ^altogether, 0*9480 of a gramme; 
so that the iodates and bromates form a consider- 
able proportion of the mineralisation. 

" The waters'of Challes," says Dr. A violat, " are 
generally said to be very rich in iodine ; they are, 
nevertheless, very slightly impregnated with 
iodine or bromine, for these salts scarcely amount 
to a centigramme in the litre (quart). And in 
this respect these waters are very inferior to others 
less in vogue. On the other hand, their sulphu- 
ration is very remarkable, and they should be 
considered as being of the first order of (cold) sul- 
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phurous waters; but little importance is to be 
attached to their weak ioduration. Moreover, 
there is no bath establishment at the spring, and 
the water can only be taken after being trans- 
ported from the spot. It is only available for 
internal use, and its taste is very disagreeable.'^ * 

" The Saxon water/' adds this author, "is the most 
rich in iodine of any mineral water known : the 
richest waters in this respect among those which 
I have enumerated contain, at most, only five or 
six centigrammes ; whereas Saxon contains, in a 
like quantity of water, eleven centigrammes, which 
represent nine centigrammes of pure iodine: it 
likewise contains four centigrammes of bromures. 
Thus a bath of 300 litres of water presents the 
large quantity of thirty-three grammes of pure 
iodine, and nine grammes of bromine." 

The water of Saxon has a temperature of 24 
(centigrade), and consequently requires to be 
warmed for the baths. The supply has been 
hitherto more than sufficient (300,000 litres in 
twenty-four hours) ; the surplus flows into the 
Ehone. Its limpid appearance is destroyed by 
boiling. It is often drank, mixecl with wine, at 
dinner, and is exported in tolerably large quantity, 
especially to Aix, where it is used as an adjuvant 
to the course of baths. After being some time in 
bottle, su]j)huretted hydrogen gas is perceptible 
to the taste and smell; the addition of a little 

* Becherches sur les Eaux lodurdes et Bromurees, et 
en particulier sur TEau de Saxon. Lausanne, 1863. 
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starch then imparts to it the characteristic blue 
colour indicative of the presence of iodine. 

The water is drank by some patients largely, to 
the extent of twelve or sixteen glasses daily. 
During the first days, constipation is often induced 
by its use; its most marked immediate action, 
however, is diuretic. It is generally well borne 
by persons of a lymphatic or torpid habit ; but 
when taken in any quantity by those of a san- 
guineous or nervous temperament, it sometimes 
produces excitation, characterised by headache, ver- 
tigo, or sleeplessness, which, however, are more apt 
to occur from the too prolonged use of the bath 
than from drinking. On the first days of bathing 
itching is often experienced, which is sometimes 
succeeded by an eruption, more or less diffused, of 
a papular nature. Sometimes towards the close 
of the course there ensues feverishness or 
diarrhoea, which is considered an indication that 
the system is saturated with the water. Its ad- 
ministration likewise accelerates menstruation, 
which often occurs several days before the usual 
period. 

Notwithstanding the elevation of Saxon (1,000 
feet), the climate is dry : it seldom rains ; 
much less frequently than in the neighbouring 
towns, Geneva, Lausanne, Vevay. The heat in 
summer would be oppressive, were it not for the 
peculiarity of the west wind, which blows freshly 
and pretty regularly every day from eleven till 
about six o'clock, rising at Bouveret, where the 
Rhone flows into the lake of Geneva. The current. 
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after gradually losing its force, terminates at Sion. 
The therapeutical effects of the Saxon spring are 
mainly anti-scrofulous and anti- syphilitic ; the 
majority of patients being affected with one or 
other of the forms of scrofula, by cutaneous dis- 
orders of a scrofulous origin, and by secondary or 
tertiary symptoms. The treatment at Saxon is 
likewise very beneficial in several other chronio 
affections ; but less especially so than in the above 
named, and in cases of uterine hypertrophy or 
tumour, in which it is not likely to produce the 
constitutional disturbance, and other ill effects, 
that are not unfrequently occasioned in females 
of delicate habit by the strongly-impregnated 
C mutterjauge baths of Kreutznach, and some other 
places. " The water," says Dr. Aviolat, " is espe- 
cially indicated, on account of its solvent properties, 
in cases of glandular enlargement, which constitutes 
one of the most intractable local manifestations of 
scrofula. It sometimes occasions the dispersion of 
these tumours very speedily ; at other times they 
are only removed after a long course of treatment, 
followed up, it may be, during two or three suc- 
cessive seasons. It is, however, perhaps in affec- 
tions of the joints— termed white swelling — that 
its employment is marked by the greatest success, 
even in cases of more or less advanced pseudo- 
anchylosis. And I desire particularly to call at- 
tention to its application in cases of chronic 
abscess, whether idiopathic or symptomatic, and 
of disease of the bones in scrofulous subjects. It 
may equally be applied to the treatment of caries 
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and necrosis, especially when these lesions are not 
of too long standing, and when the most essential 
indication is to modify the general state of the 
system." With respect to syphilitic affections, Dr. 
Aviolat remarks : "Clinical observation has demon- 
strated to me that it is especially at the close of the 
secondary period, in the period of transition, and 
in the tertiary, that the water best succeeds, which 
perfectly accords with the results of M. Ricord's 
trials with the ioduret of potassium. The treatment 
is particularly indicated in the case of persons who 
present a combination of the scrofulous and syphi- 
litic diatheses, in whom the disease is ancient. 

" I have been able," he adds, " to verify very 
successful results of the treatment of hypertrophies, 
tumours, and cysts ; especially in goitre and en- 
gorgements of the uterus and its appendages. 
The vater is suflSciently sedative to be tolerated 
without producing any bad effects, and while it 
promotes the resolution of the enlargements, it at 
the same time very favourably modifies derange- 
ments of the mucous membranes, which occasion 
leucorrheal discharges or ulcerations. If Dr. 
Prieger has been able to obtain at Kreutznach a 
decided amelioration in fibrous tumours of the 
uterus, much more powerful results may be anti- 
cipated in these cases from the water of Saxon, 
as, while it is moderately exciting, it is, at the 
same time, sufficiently sedative to admit of its use 
in the form of prolonged bath, as at some other 
thermal stations in Switzerland, especially in cases 
where it is sought to obtain an alterative or solvent 
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effect, and to produce as complete a modification of 
the economy as possible from the influence of the 
iodine. The results of this method of treatment 
confirm other facts, proving the importance of 
cutaneous absorption in the bath, which has been 
for a long time doubted, but which is now in* 
contestable/'* 

The strongly-impregnated saline waters, sul- 
phurous and chalybeate waters, are with reason 
much recommended for the cure of scrofulous 
affections ; and as these complaints present a great 
variety of complications, much discrimination is 
required to determine as to the particular kind of 
spring most likely to produce the greatest amount 
of benefit in any given case. The state of the air 
of the locality must also be taken into considera- 
tion; for, while some patients require a mild, 
others are more benefited by a bracing -atmo- 
sphere. I think that in general Saxon would be 
best suited to those patients who are affected with 
the erethetic or less torpid form of the disease ; 
while in those cases which present an opposite 
character, a more powerful stimulus, by means of 
strong saline waters, is more particularly indicated. 
This opinion is corroborated by that of Dr. Aviolat, 
who remarks, with reference to waters of this class: 
" Saline waters have a much more exciting 
topical action, the poussie occurs more frequently 
from their use, and is more intense than at Saxon ; 
consequently, they are inapplicable in certain 

* Some patients remain five hours in the bath — ^three 
in the morning, and two in the afternoon. 
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morbid forms which retain a remnant of acute 
action, which, on the other hand, bear very well 
the iodurated water. Moreover, prolonged baths 
of saline water cannot be taken without the patient 
being exposed to the accidents of a too intense 
pomade to the thermal fever, and to a too pre- 
cocious saturation; consequently, they are deprived 
of the powerful results derived from a long absorp- 
tion of the water in the bath. It Mrill suflSce, in 
justification of the opinion I have expressed, 
to recall to mind how much prudence is re- 
quired in the employment of the mother- water of 
saline springs : it is, however, this which renders 
the bath really medicinal and active. Never- 
theless, there are certain manifestations which 
justly call for a very exciting action, in which 
strong saline waters are more especially indicated. 
In very chronic scrofulous ulcerations, and in very 
long-standing affections of the bones, the Saxon 
water seems to me insufficient. On the other 
hand, it is preferable in cases of glandular en- 
gorgement, white swellings, affections of the eyes, 
&c. The differences which I have specified, 
together with the purgative properties of saline 
waters, their action on the circulation of the 
vena portce, and on the secretions of the alimentary 
canal, explain to us how they are applicable in 
cases of dyspepsia and enlargement, and in con- 
gestive states of the abdominal viscera, which are 
not ranked among the indications for the use of 
the Saxon water."* 

* Op. oit. 
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LEUK OR LOECHE. 

By the formation of the railway up the Valais 
as far as Sion, and by the new road from Souste, 
access to these baths is greatly facilitated. The 
village of Leuk is about an hour's drive from 
Souste. The baths lie considerably higher up the 
valley, which terminates northwards in a cul de sac 
at the foot of the Gemmi, and is open to the 
south. The drive presents a succession of pleasing 
Alpine scenery, especially on approaching the 
small village of Inden. Another road, recently 
constructed, and practicable for cJiara d banc, but 
narrow and indifferently protected, leads direct to 
Sion, between which town and the baths an om- 
nibus makes the irajet twice daily, by way of 
Souste. The Gemmi separates the* valley from the 
Bernese Gberlund; and maybe crossed on foot, 
mule, or by chaise dporteur, in about seven hours — 
so that Thun or Interlaken may be reached the 
same day. This romantic pass is greatly fre- 
quented by tourists who make a short stay at the 
baths, but there is no inducement for visitors who 
do not go through the course of bathing to prolong 
their sojourn. 

A collection of low houses lies immediately 
beneath the bath, and several are interspersed 
among the hotels and lodging-houses, impart- 
ing to the place an arrierie aspect, as compared 
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With many other localities. The accommodation 
has, however, greatly improved of late years. The 
principal hotels are : The hotel des Alpes, which 
stands on a higher level, and has a terrace com- 
manding a pleasing prospect; the Bellevue, kept 
by the same proprietor ; the France ; the Maison 
Blanche; the Union; the Maison Brunner. 
There are three principal springs — St. Laurent, 
des Guerisons, and des Pauvres. The St. Laurent 
rises in the Place, whence a path, bordered by 
trees, leads to the well-wooded hills, which are 
overtopped by lofty rugged mountain peaks. Be- 
sides this promenade there is but little space for 
level walking exercise. 

Among the objects of interest in the environs 
may be specified the Echelles d'Albinen, the cas- 
cade of Feulleret, formed by the Dala ; the Tor- 
renthom mountains, from the summit of which a 
splendid panorama is presented to the view ; and 
the Giikerhubel. 

The Bain Vieux, supplied by the spring St. 
Laurent, is divided into two piscinae, and urgently 
requires renovating. The most commodious pis- 
cinae, lined with Roman cement, are those of the 
hotel des Alpes, which besides possesses some 
family piscinae, in which three or four persons, 
who join for the purpose, can bathe together 
without mixing with the general company in the 
common piscinae ; as well as some private cabinets 
for persons who may prefer them; and also for 
those who may be affected with complaints which 
would-be an objection to their being admitted to 
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the public bath. In the gallery of the hotel is a 
drinking fountain. Altogether there are five 
chief bath establishments, having large and small 
piscinaB — the St. Laurent, the Bain Neuf, the 
Werra, the Bain des Alpes, and des Zurichois. 
The latter is divided into two compartments by 
the trunk of a pinetree laid across — one for either 
sex, for patients of a poorer class. A room is 
attached for cupping, which not unfrequently 
forms an important part of the treatment. 

Bathing in common is the rule at Leuk. The 
four public piscina) are of a quadrangular shape, 
under one roof (Bain Vieux), separated from each 
other by canals, along which the water flows fresh 
from the springs : it is drank by many patients 
while in the bath. Each piscina is large enough 
to admit of about 40 persons bathing at the same 
time. One is appropriated to the higher class 
bathers, and one to the poor, and the inhabitants 
of the adjacent districts, who resort to these means 
for the cure of the rheumatic affections and the 
abdominal visceral engorgement consequent on 
the malarious influences which so greatly affect the 
population .of the Valais, and of other Swiss 
valleys. The two other piscinaB are u^ed by per- 
sons of more limited means, the price being lower. 
Around the piscinae is a gallery, where friends and 
visitors lounge about, conversing with the bathers. 
The temperature of the principal spring is 45 
R. The piscinae are refilled every evening, to ad- 
mit of the water cooling down during the night to 
the proper degree for bathing. The course of 
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treatment lasts from three to six weeks. On 
the first day the patient remains only an hour 
in the bath, the second day two hours. The dura- 
tion is thus gradually increased to four or six hours 
(and sometimes more) a-day, an interval of two or 
three hours being allowed at noon for dinner. 
The use of the bath is discontinued in a like gra- 
dual manner, the time during the debaign^e being 
shortened by half an hour daily. 

Some patients go into the bath (each clad in a 
flannel bathing-gown) as early as five o'clock. 
In the water are small floating tables, to hold 
handkerchiefs, books, glasses, &c. " The large bath," 
says a local physician, when full, presents a coup 
(Tml altogether original. Imagine thirty people 
of different age and sex, children, young ladies, old 
men, laymen, military men, ecclesiastics, &c., all 
immersed in the same bath, having only their heads 
out of the water ; some gravely seated with their 
eyes turned heavenwards, appear to be in a pro- 
found reverie; others forming groups engaged in 
animated conversation. Here is a breakfast float- 
ing on a plank fashioned for the purpose ; there 
games of drafts, &c., are being played, or journals 
read. One is leaving the bath, another is entering 
it; a third comes out quite smoking from the 
douche. The whole scene is truly comical."* Of 
late years the duration of the bath has been short- 
ened, and it appears that no less beneficial results 
have ensued than those heretofore obtained, as 

* Les Sources Thermales de Loeche, par le Dr. Grillet. 
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has also been found to be the case at some other 
Swiss baths where the practice of prolonged bath- 
ing formerly prevailed. 

A peculiar eruption of the skin is an almost in- 
variable consequence of the employment of these 
baths. This was thought by several physicians 
(and such was my own impression) to depend 
solely upon the length of time the patients re- 
mained subjected to the action of the thermal 
water ; but it often appears at the commencement 
of the course, when the baths are not more than 
of an hour or two duration. In general, however, 
it does not occur before the sixth or after the 
twelfth day of bathing. Some persons are not 
affected by it, but this is exceptional. The parts 
most implicated are relieved by the application of 
the water to them. A recent French writer observes 
on this point : " I am convinced on this point that 
the poussee is quite different from that which 
breaks out at various other baths, and that it plays 
an important part in producing the physiological 
and curative effects of the waters."* 

" During the first days of bathing," says Dr. 
Q-rillet, " the action of the waters is not geoerally 
manifested, though there are exceptions. Usually 
between the sixth and twelfth days a decided reac- 
tionary movement takes place in the system; 
several of the functions become disturbed; in 
some persons there is experienced a feeling of 
general malaise agitation or depression, headache, 

* Dr. Rotureau — Des Eaux Mineral^ de TEurope. 
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nausea^ and even yomiting, lassitade, and loss of 
appetite ; in others there isconstipation or diarrhoea, 
feyerishness, &c It is during this period that the 
pousaie shows itself. The precursory symptoms 
are a vague and rather acute feeling of warmth or 
slight burning, more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the large joints. This state of irritation 
of the surface sometimes gradually extends over 
the whole body. At first the eruption is circum- 
scribed, consisting only of small red points, and is 
accompanied with a burning or itching sensation ; 
it then extends more or less rapidly under the 
form of large patches resembling those of some 
erethematous eruptions. After the twelfth or 
sixteenth day it recedes, notwithstanding the use 
of the baths (their duration and temperature being 
modified according to circumstances) is all the 
while persisted in."* 

The baths of Leuk being situated about 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea, the mornings and 
evenings are, as may well be supposed, often cold, 
even in the height of summer, and the air of the 
valley is very subject to great transitions of tem- 
perature, as also to the action of wind. Dr. 
Grillet remarks on this point: "Leuk bath is 
situate at a considerable elevation at the farther 
extremity of a small valley, surrounded by high 

* The evening recreation m the saloons of the hotels is 
music, dancing, &o. A non-medical writer observes : 
" The pousaee is not at all incompatible with the ball-dress, 
and a skin spotted over with a fine eruption becomes al- 
most an object of coquetry." 
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mountains, some of wlilcli are covered with per- 
petual snow, and near to glaciers. The winds pass- 
ing over them blow strongly into the neighbouring 
gorges. It is consequently exposed to sudden 
changes of temperature, and rain frequently falls ; 
in the middle of the day the heat is often intense. 
It will readily be conceived that an invalid placed 
in an atmosphere the temperature of which is so 
variable must necessarily be affected by this cir- 
cumstance.'* Douching and cupping are very com- 
monly employed in conjunction with the baths. 
Close to several of the piscinae is a douche cabinet, 
provided with the requisite apparatus for the ad- 
ministration of the various forms of douche. 
With some classes of patients cupping is employed 
while they are in the bath. 

According to Dr. Pagenstecker's analysis, a 
pint of the water contains 14 J grains of saline 
substance, of which 11|^ are sulphate of lime and 
IJ sulphate of magnesia. The water has a slight 
impregnation of carbonic acid gas. 

The baths are mostly eflScacious in various forms 
of cutaneous diseases, especially of the humid 
form, as lerpes, eczema, impetigo, porriza. They 
are also very eflScient in cases of prurigo, lichen, 
psoriasis, and lepra. A large proportion of the 
patients resort to Leuk on account of chronic 
rheumatism affecting the joints or muscles, para- 
lysis arising from this cause, or from other sources 
than organic disease of the nervous centres, and 
several on account of enlargement of the liver or 
splene, consequent on attacks of ague, neuralgia. 
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and other painful nervous complaints, are likewise 
often benefited by these baths, as are also old 
wounds, ulcers, and various states of the system in 
which a powerful derivative action to the surface 
is indicated. 

The most recent publication on the waters is 
the work of the late Dr. Loretan, who is succeeded 
by his nephew.* The majority of visitors are from 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. 

* Notice BUT les Sources de Leuk. 1857. 
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SCHINZNACH. 

This, for its size, is one of the most frequented 
baths in Switzerknd, being generally full through- 
out the season. It lies within five minutes' dis- 
tance of the station on the line from Basle to 
Zurich, and three leagues distant from Baden, in 
a spacious valley, enclosed between well-wooded 
hills, through which flows the Aar. It comprises 
about a dozen buildings. The bath-house (or 
rather houses, two being united by a gallery) is 
of a semicircular form, enclosing a garden, and 
having a colonnade around the bath cabinets on 
the ground floor, which serves for walking space in 
wet weather. The apartments on the first floor, 
about 130 in number, are conveniently fitted up. 
There is a large dining saloon capable of accom- 
modating 160 persons at the tabh d'hdfe, which 
is served at one o'clock, as at the other less sophis- 
ticated baths, as also a ladies' saloon and a billiard- 
room. There is at Schinznach but little recreative 
resource, as no one goes to remain there except on 
account of health. The surrounding country is, 
however, pleasing. On an adjacent hill are the 
ruins of the castle of Hapsburg, formerly belong- 
ing to the ancestors of the Emperor of Austria, 
whence an extensive view may be enjoyed. An 
agreeable path extends along the left bank of the 
rapidly-flowing Aar, which is the most frequented. 
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but there are no public gardens. Among the other 
places to which excursions may be made, may be 
specified Brugg, the castle of Wildenstein, and 
Wildegg, an hour distant by road, and occupying 
a picturesque position on the line. The new bath 
cabinets leave nothing to be desired as to accom- 
modation ; several of them are supplied with re- 
quisite apparatus for administering the descend- 
ing, lateral, and ascending douche, shower, and 
vapour bath. The recently-invented apparatus 
for the application of the pulverised water has 
lately been added. This method, by which an 
almost imperceptible rain is directed against cer- 
tain parts, after the manner of the douche, is now 
a good deal employed at several baths, principally 
for affections of the throat and air passages. 

The old baths, in a low detached building, are 
of a very primitive nature ; the cabinets, or rather 
cells, are dark, badly ventilated, and filled with 
the vapour of the water, the baignoires being of 
wood, and very old. The adjacent hospital can 
accommodate 70 or 80 poor patients, fieneath a 
recently-erected pavilion are the two drinking 
springs, which are used by most patients, but 
bathing constitutes the essential part of the treat- 
ment. 

The spring has a temperature of 63 F., and is 
of the sulphurous saline class ; sulphate and muri- 
ate of lime being the predominating salts, though 
in small quantity. Though belonging to the 
category of accidentally sulphurous waters, these 
are said to be more sulphurous than any others in 

D 2 
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Switzerknd or Germany. Bathers formerly re- 
mained several hours in the water, as at some of 
the other Swiss baths. The baths are, however, 
now usually administered at first for a quarter of 
an hour twice a-day, the time being gradually in- 
creased. They produce a degree of general exci- 
tation and a powerful determination to the skin ; 
after a few baths an eruption or boils not unfre- 
quently appear. 

These waters enjoy a high reputation for the 
relief of cutaneous complaints and scrofulous 
affections, as also of chronic rheumatism, visceral 
obstructions, and other disorders already specified, 
in which sulphurous springs are indicated. Dr. 
Amsler speaks highly of their effects in the more 
chronic forms of eczema and impetigo.* 

Some English families have of late years been 
among the sojourners at Schinznach. The season 
begins on a fixed day in May, and terminates on a 
fixed day in September. 

A pint of the water contains sulphate of lime, 
5*24 ; sulphate of soda, 4*80 ; muriate of soda, 
S*96 ; with minute portions of earth, salts, iron, 
&c. ; total, 18*52 grains ; sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, 4*80; carbonic acid gas, 0*96 cubic inches. 
The cold saline water of Wildegg is much used 
by the Schinznach and Baden visitors. It is also a 
good deal exported to other parts besides Switzer- 
land. Its action is aperient, or diuretic, the 
amount of saline constituents contained in a pint 

* Das Bad Schinznacli, 
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of the water being considerable. The principal are, 
according to Lowig's analysis^ muriate of soda^ 
75*0 ; muriate of magnesia^ 12*38 ; sulphate of 
lime, 13*48 ; 'muriate of lime, 2*81 ; altogether 
104 grains. It is, howeyer, not gaseous, a pint 
containing only 2'3 cubic inches of carbonic acid. 
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BADEN. 

This bath, termed by the Romans Thermaa Hel- 
yeticaB, is situate in the canton of Aarau, near 
Zurich (being on the line from that town to Basle), 
1,640 feet above the sea's level, on the left bank 
of the Limmat. It has a fixed population of 
near 3,000 souls, and is divided into two parts 
(the ancient town and the more modem portion), 
the connecting road being bordered by avenues 
of trees and gardens. The accommodation is 
generally good, but as at other Swiss baths, the 
mode of living is unsophisticated. Bathing con- 
stitutes the chief part of the treatment, all the 
hotels and bathing-houses being supplied with 
baths, douches, vapour cabinets, &c. Bathing in 
common is preferred by some of the visitors ; the 
largest piscina, Herrenbad (for persons of a higher 
class), can contain 100 bathers at once ; another, 
the Freibad, 60 persons. Two courses of baths 
are often taken, the first lasting 45 days, the 
second 21 days. 

The principal hotels are the Stadhof, Schiffhof, 
and Freihof, on the promenade ; the Verenehof, 
Limmathof, and Schweitzerhof. In the Freihof 
the bath cabinets are opposite the rooms of the 
patients, who thus when indoors constantly inhale 
the gas and vapour arising from the water, which 
the resident physician considers an advantage. 
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The hotels Oorbeau, Aigle, Anze, and Oerf, are 
supplied by three special springs. On the right 
bank of the river are the Ennetbaden and 
the establishment of Petits Bains, used by the 
country people of the neighbourhood. The Bain 
des Pauvres consists of two divisions ; the first 
comprises four piscinaD, with cabinets for the ad- 
ministration of douches and vapour baths ; in the 
second cupping is employed while the patients are 
in the bath. 

There are two drinking fountains not connected 
with any establishment ; the one on the Place 
beneath a zinc dome is situate between the 
Schiffhof and Schweizerhof hotels; the other, 
sheltered by a Trinkhalle, is chiefly resorted to on 
cold or wet mornings. The water has a slightly 
saline taste and a sulphurous odour, though no 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas can be detected by the 
ordinary tests. This odour speedily passes off on 
exposure of the water to the air. The springs are 
numerous. The principal are the large enclosed one 
in the Limmat, the large and small Stadhof, the 
Heiser-stein, in the public Place, the St. Verene, 
the Walderhut, the Kesselquelle, the Hinterhof. 
They rise on both banks of the river, but origi- 
nate from one common source, are aU alike in 
composition, vary but slightly in temperature 
(from 37 to 39 R.), and emit a few gas bubbles. 
According to the analysis made by Lowig, a pint 
contains 34 grains of saline substance, of which 
13 are muriate of soda, 10 sulphate of lime, 2^ 
sulphate of soda, 2j^ sulphate of magnesia, and 
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about the same of carboDate of lime. The action 
of the water internally taken is diuretic ; at first 
rather constipating than otherwise. It is only 
since the commencement of the present century 
that drinking has formed part of the treatment, 
bathing having been exclusively employed prior 
to that period. Patients formerly remained several 
hours in the bath, the duration of which has 
within the last thirty or forty years been restricted 
to an hour, and in some instances to two hours, or 
to two baths of an hour each daily, especially 
where a more powerful revulsive effect is required to 
be produced, on which occasion thepotiss^e is mostly 
induced. This was a usual consequence of the 
prolonged use of the bath in former times. Be- 
tween the fourteenth and twenty-first day the ap- 
pearance of the pomade (an eruption of a miliary 
character) was preceded by symptoms of reac- 
tion, as deranged digestion, loss of appetite, dis- 
turbed sleep, feverishness, the recurrence of rheu- 
matic or other pains that had been absent for 
years. These symptoms, however, usually sub- 
sided on the baths being taken less frequently, 
and at a lower temperature. They are of rare 
occurrence at the present day. 

Dr. Minnich mentions, as a proof of the waters 
being absorbed during the bath, that at the begin- 
ning of a course of bathing, even when the 
patient has only been half an hour in the bath, 
the saliva has acquired a salt taste.* 

* Lea Eaux Thennales de Baden. 
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The diseases in which the Baden waters are 
mostly employed are chronic rheumatism, gout 
and their sequelaB, scrofulous tumours, several 
cutaneous affections, abdominal visceral enlarge- 
ment, and other complaints of the digestive 
apparatus, characterised by atony, chronic irri- 
tation of the throat and air passages, in which 
cases vapour inhalation forms part of the treat- 
ment. 

A peculiarity has been observed in the treatment 
of rheumatism and neuralgia by the Baden baths 
and vapour — viz., that the affected parts feel cold, 
and do not perspire at first, like other parts of the 
body, and Dr. Minnich ascertained that their 
temperature was actually lower than in other parts. 
He observes : " I will not take upon me to decide 
whether this development of cold arises solely 
from inaction of the nerves, or from an entire ab- 
sence of electricity, or from a local difference in 
the production of this fluid, which, generally, as 
soon as the body is exposed to the action of gases, 
manifests itself by a characteristic pricking sensa- 
sion in other parts of the skin. It is certain that 
the sweat is not merely the vapour of the bath, 
but truly a sensation from the skin, otherwise it 
would rather appear and be more copious on 
the colder parts, which, however, are scarcely 
moist." 

Dr. Rotureau observes respecting the action of 
the Baden baths in rheumatism: "Professor 
Schonbein has demonstrated that positive elec- 
tricity is developed in certain diseases, especially 

D 3 
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in acute exauthematae, and negative electricity in 
the majority of other pathological states of the 
system, especially in rheumatism. The Baden 
waters have a positive electricity, as has been 
repeatedly proved by Dr. Minnich, which com- 
bines with the positive electricity of the 
skin/'* 

It is in these ca^es that the prolonged baths are 
generally recommended. 

Th^ treatment of cases of gout is different. 
Drinking constitutes a principal part of the course. 
In these cases, as also in abdominal plethora and 
hemorrhoids, the favourable action of the water is 
evidenced by the occurrence of copious alvine 
evacuations of a critical nature, which ensue about 
the seventh, fourteenth, or twenty-eighth day. 
Dr. Rotureau refers to the high opinion which the 
eminent Parisian physicians. Doctors Andral, 
Chomel, and Gendrin, entertained of the Baden 
baths in cases of glandular engorgement of the 
breast or other parts ; they having not unfrequently 
sent there patients affected with tumours of this 
nature, which had resisted the ordinary means of 
treatment. 

When constipation exists or is produced by 
the course, it is customary for patients to drink 
the Birmendorf water, or to mix it with the Baden 
water. 

♦ Op. cit. — In a recent work Dr. Scoutteten has shown 
the presence of electricity in several thermal springs of 
France, to which he mainly ascribes the efficacy of the 
baths in many cases. 
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There is not much resource for recreation at 
Baden ; the surrounding country is flat, present- 
ing many remarkable features, but there is a 
pleasing prospect from the ruins of the castle of 
Stein, and Zurich is only a few minutes distant 
by rail. 



i 
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PFEFFERS AND RAGATZ. 

Ragatz is a neat village and place of summer 
resort, in a richly-cultivated plain, within an hour 
by rail from Coire, containing the Hof-Ragatz 
Curhaus, two large hotels (Tamina and Schweit- 
zerhof), several pensions and lodging-houses, with 
good accommodation. The surrounding scenery 
is of an interesting character, the hills are prettily 
wooded, and agreeable excursions may be made 
to the ruined castle of Freidenberg, the more 
elevated and distant Wartenstein, the village of 
Sargans, near the Austrian frontier, and other 
notable places, within the circuit of a few miles. 
The Curhaus contains the baths, which are sup- 
plied by the Pfeffers spring. The water flowing 
through wooden pipes laid on the edge of the road 
for a distance of two and half miles, necessarily 
loses somewhat of its warmth, but it is still suffi- 
ciently warm for the baths to be taken at the na- 
tural temperature. 

Dr. Kaiser is the resident physician during the 
season. 

Ragatz, though a good deal resorted to by 
tourists and persons who seek an agreeable and 
quiet summer residence, is not much frequented 
l^y English invalids, a few of whom repair to 
Pfefiers, which is about half an hour's gradual 
ascent along a narrow unparapeted road cut out of 
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approximating rocks, on the left bank of the foam- 
ing Tamina. Pfeffers lies in a singularly wild 
and picturesque gorge, enclosed between pre- 
cipitous hills richly covered with wood and ver- 
dure, by which the sun's rays are excluded during 
great part of the day. The bath establishment, in 
the widest part of the dell, is an antique, monastic- 
looking structure, the interior corresponding with 
its outward aspect ; many of the rooms, which are 
furnished in a primitive manner, and open out 
upon long corridors, being little larger than monks' 
cells. There is a large public dining-room, where 
the inmates assemble at the stated hours for meals 
(dinner being at noon), and on the basement story 
a spacious hall for walking (Trinkhalle). Besides 
the road to Ragatz, there is only one carriageable 
road, leading up the hill to the village and former 
Abbey of Pfeffers (to which the baths belonged), 
suppressed of late years; so that there is little 
scope or variety for walking exercise, and a defi- 
ciency of indoor resources. The ascent from the 
Curhaus to the springs, by a path of planks now 
protected by a balustrade, a distance of a quarter 
of a mile, and overhanging the roaring torrent, 
presents one of the most remarkable scenes in 
nature, of which detailed accounts are given in the 
guide books ; the rocks, several hundred feet high 
on either side, so closely approximating in some 
parts, as scarcely to allow a strip of sky to be 
seen. The springs rise beneath a vaulted cavity 
in the rock, whence the water flows through a 
wooden trough to the bath-house. The Pfeffers 
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springs have been employed remedially from a 
very early period. The original bath-house was 
accessible only with great di£B.culty, the patients 
having to descend from the edge of the gorge by 
means of a ladder, or when unable to do so, were 
let down by means of ropes ; and as no voice could 
be heard at a distance, on account of the deafening 
noise of the torrent, a bell was rung as a signal to 
those above. A foot passage was made only after 
the destruction of the old building by fire, in 1630. 

The establishment contains about twenty bath 
cabinets, a cabinet for douches, and a room for the 
application of cupping-glasses, which in some cases 
forms part of the treatment. The grandes douches 
are administered in a separate compartment. 

The old division is restricted to the poorer 
classes of patients, the new to paying patients. 
The piscinas division is in the central part of the 
establishment, off a corridor that leads to the Trink- 
halle. It comprises six ; three for each sex, for 
the poorer people (who pay four sous for each 
bath), and a room for cupping. There are also 
family piscinas lined with porcelain, in which 
three or four persons can bathe at the sa,me time. 

Two springs are principally used, the Kessel- 
brunnen and one discovered on the 2nd October, 
1860, from which date it takes its name. In 
point of temperature and composition the water 
resembles that of Leuk, containing a very small 
quantity of saline substance (scarcely three grains 
to the pint). At the source the temperature is 
29 B., but it is lower in the establishment, where 
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baths are often taken at the natural warmth of the 
water. Formerly patients remained several hours 
in the bath, but at the present day it does not 
often exceed an hour's duration, hike some other 
slightly-mineralised thermal springs, the baths 
have a soothing action, and may be continued for 
several weeks without producing weakness. It is 
seldom that any eruption ensues, though a slight 
feverish movement sometimes accompanies their 
use, which, when occurring, is looked upon as the 
prelude to a favourable result. 

The climate, as might be expected from the 
position of Pfeffers, is somewhat humid, especially 
after rain. 

The baths are employed in the class of cases 
already enumerated under the heads of other 
slightly-mineralised thermal springs, especially in 
rheumatic affections and paralytic complaints 
having a similar origin in some nervous disorders, 
and cases of dyspepsia of an irritative character. 
The water is drank by the majority of patients, 
sometimes to the amount of ten or fifteen glasses 
a-day. Taken in moderation, it causes increased 
appetite, promotes digestion and an increased 
action of the kidneys. Sometimes when in excess 
it occasions sleeplessness, and an excitation re- 
sembling that from the use of strong coffee. 
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ST. MORITZ. 

The valley of the Engadine, in the upper part of 
which lies St. Moritz, is the highest permanently- 
inhabited country of Europe, the average altitude 
of its villages being equal to that of the Righi, 
and till lately was but little known, having been 
visited only by occasional tourists. The following 
brief notice may consequently be acceptable to 
persons who may be likely to resort to its baths. 

It is enclosed between steep mountains, the 
lower acclivities of which are clothed with ver- 
dure, which on a higher level gives place to the 
sombre hue of the pine-trees, the summits ter- 
minating, for the most part, in bare and rugged 
snow-covered peaks. Through it flows the Inn, 
here a rapid^ broken torrent^ on either side of 
which is pasture land, presenting a succession of 
meadows, embellished in summer with a variety of 
wild flowers. The length of the upper and lower 
valleys is nineteen leagues^ the greatest breadth 
averaging about half a league in the latter, and a 
league in the former ; its direction is from south- 
west to north-east. It is accessible by several 
passes. The Julier pass places the upper Enga- 
dine in direct communication with Coire and the 
rest of Switzerland ; and the new road from the 
village of Ponte, by the Albula pass about to be 
constructed, will shorten the distance to the lower 
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part. By the Majola pass there is easy commu- 
nication with Chiavenna (in seven hours) and 
the whole of North Italy, by the Bemina with 
the Yalteline, and by the Finstermunz with the 
Tyrol. All these carriageable roads are in good 
order, and are traversed by the Federal diligences. 
"There exists nowhere else,*' says a distin- 
guished medical writer, " so many high mountains 
collected together, several exceeding the height of 
10,000 and 11,000 feet, and, probably, nowhere 
else are such imposing and extensive groups of 
glaciers. The gigantic Alpine walls, whose tops 
are covered with perpetual snow, the glaciers 
which encroach upon the valleys, strikingly con- 
trast with the graceful landscapes and the rich 
vegetation of trees on their steep acclivities. On 
ascending to a high level, we meet with a magni- 
ficent carpeting of flowers peculiar to the High 
Alps; while in the valley the green fields are 
likewise decorated with beautiful flowers, inter- 
mixed with bushes of brushwood, and among which 
are interspersed moss-covered rocks and old trunks 
of trees, around which are entwined parasitic 
flowers and plants. 

''The Engadine possesses the finest Flora in 
Switzerland. We meet with flowers of the north 
by the side of those of temperate and even some 
of warm climates. Thus, several species of Italian 
plants' grow by the side of those of the Tyrol. At 
an altitude of 1 0,000 feet are frequently seen ' real 
oases of verdure, where the snow melts in summer, 
and the earth is covered with the pretty red 
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flowers of the Androsacea MelvetiQay the white 
sassifras, the deep blue gentian, and different 
kinds of Phyteuma/ 

" The limit of eternal snow, which elsewhere in 
the Alps is at a height of 8,200, in the Engadine 
is at 9,500 feet. Pine-trees grow at an eleva- 
tion of 6,600, and com is seen at about 6,000 
feet ; consequently 2,000 feet higher than 
North Switzerland. The potatoe is likewise cul- 
tivated, and cherries ripen at Sils-Maria. The 
circumstance of vegetation being so flourishing at 
such an altitude is partly attributable to the 
facility with which currents of warm air from 
Italy penetrate into this highly-privileged 
valley." * 

The population of the Engadine does not exceed 
9,000 souls, divided into villages of from four to 
eight hundred. Samaden, the chief place of the 
district, is about a league distant from St. Moritz. 
The houses are solidly built, with a view to 
warmth and comfort, and outwardly whitewashed, 
imparting a clean, cheerful appearance, which 
favourably contrasts with the surrounding ver- 
dure. The inhabitants are as yet unsophisticated, 
cordial, and hospitable. A not inconsiderable pro- 
portion of those born in the valley emigrate to other 
countries, where they, for the most part, engage 
in trade, pursuing principally the avocations of 
bakers or pastry-cooks ; and after realising a suffi- 
ciency, return to reside there : consequently, 

* L'Engadins, par le Prof esseiir Lebert. Breslau, 1861. 
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several of the continental languages are spoken 
by many of them. They are, with few exceptions, 
Protestants. 

" The Engadine reminds us in several respects,*' 
says a non- medical writer, " of what would be a 
solitary valley of ancient Helvetia, with its cor- 
tige of wild animals, at the present day so 
diminished by the hand of man. Wild deer 
existed fifteen years ago in the forests of the 
Openberg. The brown bear is still sometimes met 
with in the depths of the woods, and the agile 
chamois are stiU numerous. Towards the snow- 
limit white partridges are seen to take flight on 
the slightest noise, and the royal eagle is not un- 
frequently perceived soaring above the mountain 
summits. 

" The situation of the Engadine, on the border 
of Italy, its brilliant carpeting of Alpine flowers, 
the peculiar form of its fine mountains, and the 
contrast presented by its bold and sometimes wild 
scenery with the clean and comfortable villages, 
concur in imparting to it, in a picturesque point of 
view, a charm which will be fully appreciated by 
those admirers of the beauties of nature who may 
be led to visit it. By a happy coincidence, its 
beauties are chiefly displayed in two privileged 
spots, where powerful mineral springs, possessing 
different properties, offer a means of alleviating 
the sufferings of humanity — ^viz., Tarasp and St. 
Moritz.'' * 

^ Les Alpes de la Haute Engadine, par M. Bmet- 
HentBch. Geneve, 1859. 
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The air of the valley is light and dry, the sky 
generally clear in winter, and notwithstanding the 
average low temperature at this season, which is 
below the freezing point, the inhabitants are gene- 
rally healthy, consumption being almost unknown, 
except when seen in returned emigrants', or persons 
from other countries, who for the most part have 
their health restored when the disease is not in 
an advanced state. The mean annual temperature 
of the upper valley is 2*5 (centigrade) ; the mean 
of the spring months (March, April, May) is 1'9 ; 
of summer (June, July, August), 11'6; of 
autimm (September, October, November), 3*9. 
" The thermometrical variations in the same day," 
says M. Binet-Hentsch, " are often very con- 
siderable. The west wind in winter has caused 
the temperature to be raised from 0*25 to 5. In 
summer the thermometer may descend below the 
freezing point, and rise again in the same day to 
20 or 25. The ground is covered with an unin- 
terrupted coating of snow on an average during 
five months of the year. The lakes are frozen to 
a depth of several feet, and will bear to be crossed 
over by the heaviest carts. The extreme cold is 
the more supportable on account of the dryness 
of the air." 

The neat village of Pontresina, half way between 
Samaden and St. Moritz, is greatly resorted to by 
tourists, and presents pretty good iuM)ommodation. 
It lies 6,000 feet above the sea's level, at the junc- 
tion of the valleys of Rosegg and the Bemina, 
and is the point whence the ascent is made to the 
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Piz Languard (in four hours), and excursions to 
the extensive glaciers of Morterasch and Bosegg, 
which are seen from the window of the principal 
inn. The view from the Piz is very peculiar, 
consisting solely of glaciers and snow-covered sum- 
mits, said to be no less than 800 in number, several 
of which exceed the height of 10,000 feet. 

St. Moritz, lying in the widest part of the 
valley, is the highest bath in Europe, being 5,700 
feet higher than the sea's level. It is seen to 
great advantage from above on approaching from 
the south by the beautiful Majola pass. After 
passing the village of Silvaplana, and skirting its 
pretty lake, the road is carried through the 
village of Gamfer and along the heights to 
the village of the same name, nearly a mile 
beyond the bath, and situate on higher ground. 
A new road, leading direct to Camfer, is, however, 
in progress of formation. The establishment con- 
sists of a large hotel, bath, and Gurhaus, con- 
structed within the last three years, by the side 
of the original bath-house, presenting an imposing 
fa9ade, and capable of receiving upwards of three 
hundred guests. The interior is tastily furnished, 
and is fitted-up with all the requisites of modem 
civilization, including a telegraph to conmiunicate 
with all parts of Europe. Besides a spacious and 
handsome dining-room, and several private sitting- 
rooms, it comprises a public r^mon-room, ladies' 
saloon, billiard and smoking-room, and is con- 
nected by a glass gallery on the first floor with 
the old bath-house, which stands at a right angle 
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with the new edifice^ forming two sides of a vast 
square. At its extremity is the new bath-house, 
containing an equal number of bath cabinets (40) 
with the old house, several being supplied with 
the requisite apparatus for administering the 
various forms of douche. A portion of the edifice 
is appropriated to divine worship : the service is 
performed by a clergyman resident during the 
season. In front of the building is a considerable 
extent of open space, about to be planted with 
trees suitable to this region, terminated at the 
further extremity by the small lake, whose right 
bank, and the hills by which it is bounded, are 
agreeably wooded. It is contemplated to construct 
in this space a Trinkhalle, or covered gallery, for 
taking exercise in wet weather. This portion of 
the valley is enclosed on three sides by lofty 
mountains, whose summits are covered with per- 
petual snow, presenting a good specimen of Alpine 
scenery.* 

The pine-clothed acclivities of the Johan- 
nisberg and the Liebfrauberg, at whose base the 
establishment lies, are rendered very accessible by 
the gradually-ascending paths that have been 
recently formed, and the environs offer a variety 
of pleasant walks; among which may be particu- 
larly specified the path along the edge of the lake 
leading to Fontresina. Among the interesting 

* Among the most prominent peaks may be mentioned 
the Rosatch, the Piz Surley, on the right ; the Piz Pa- 
della and Ott, on the left ; the Morterasch, behind. 
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places within a moderate distance, to which 
excursions are often made, may be mentioned 
Silvaplana, the Majola and Julier passes, the 
Bemina and Eosegg glaciers, the Piz Languard, 
and the Piz Ott, whence extensive prospects may 
be enjoyed. The botanist and the geologist will 
find scope in the Engadine for the gratification of 
their tastes ; and to the angler is presented the 
advantage of freely fishing in the lakes of St. 
Moritz and Silvaplana, which, though private 
property, have been rented by the establishment 
for this purpose. Bowing boats are likewise kept 
on the former lake during the season. There are 
carriages for hire. 

On account of the great altitude of St. 
Moritz, the season is necessarily short, being re- 
stricted to scarcely three months, or two months 
(July and August) of full season, and, con- 
sidering that, almost everything but the com- 
mon necessaries of life have to be brought from 
a considerable distance (mostly from Coire), no 
small amount of good management is required to 
cater for the suitable daily sustenance of and for 
the extra articles required by so large a number 
of persons as are then lodged in the buildiag.* 

* Considering these circumstances, the price of board 
at the hotel will be thought by all impartial persons to be 
extremely moderate — six francs a day — ^the price of a 
room being from three francs xipwardB. Nevertheless, 
the writer of a letter to the Momimg Post complained 
last season of the prices, as being equal to those of 
first-dass hotels in Paris, where, however,, dinner 
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On this account, likewise, the atmospheric changes 
are often great and sudden; the heat in the 
middle of the day in summer is moderate, but the 
mornings and evenings are relatively cold, re- 
quiring precautions to be taken as to clothing, and 
rain frequently falls. Otherwise the air, as already 
observed, is of a light, dry, and bracing character ; 
the sky partaking, in great degree, of the clearness 
ofthatofdayJA^- 

Three springs are used, the St. Moritz, Para- 
celse, which rise at either extremity of the old 
bath-house, and one near the edge of the lake not 
yet enclosed. The water is clear ; it has a slightly 
acid, bitter, and chalybeate taste, and is very gaseous, 
sparkling in the glass. Its temperature is very 
low (six centigrades), while that of the circum- 
ambient air is thirteen; which circumstance, 
doubtless, depends upon the coldness of the earth 
during three quarters of the year, and the valley 
being covered with snow in the winter months ; for 
cold mineral springs in the plains of Germany or 
Switzerland have a much higher temperature. 
There are three drinking fountains in the establish- 
ment. The Paracelse spring is mostly used, being 
dispensed beneath a pavilion in the old building, 
adjacent to the compartment for bottling the 
waters, which are largely exported (in glass bot- 
tles), and lose but little of their properties by 
being transported to a distance. 

alone would nearly amount to the aboye-named sum ; 
and which, moreover, are frequented throughout the 
year. 
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The following constituents are contained in 
1,000 grammes of the Faracelse water, according 
to the analysis made by MM. Planta and Kekid^, 
in 1855:— 

Carbonate of Lime . . . 1.2832 

„ Magnesia . . 0.^412 

„ Iron . . . 0.0454 

„ Manganese . 0.0059 

„ Soda. . . . 0.2935 

Muriate of Soda .... 0.0404 

Sulphate of Soda .... 0.3481 

„ Potass .... 0.0205 

Silicic Acid 0.0495 

Phosphoric Acid .... 0.0006 

Alumina 0.0004 



Traces of Bromine and Iodine . . 2*3287 grammes. 
Free Carbonic Acid, 36*740 cubic inches in a quart of 
water. 

The amount of mineralisation in the old or St. 
Moritz spring is smaller, being only 1.4364, but 
the constituent principles are the same in both. 
The new unenclosed spring has a more chalybeate 
and less bitter taste, and is also less gaseous than 
the Faracelse. An analysis of it is about to be 
published. 

The water is at other places drank in the morn- 
ing, and also by some drinkers before the dinner- 
hour (one o'clock). It is customary to begin with 
a small quantity, half a glass, or a glass, which 
is gradually increased to three, four, or even six 
glasses. The water is warmed for bathing, by 
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means of steam penetrating into the baignoires 
(which are of wood) at the lower part. Baths 
are at first taken at a higher temperature, as 31 c., 
which is gradually lowered to 27. The duration 
of the bath rarely exceeds at first twenty or 
twenty-five minutes, the time being reduced to a 
quarter of an hour. When the bath is taken at 
the lower temperature a sensation of cold is expe- 
rienced on first going into the bath : this, how- 
ever, soon passes off, and is succeeded by a reaction, 
which often makes the skin appear red on coming 
out. When in the bath the body becomes covered 
with gas bubbles, which show the richness of 
the water in this respect, and also prove that its 
properties are not affected by the warming pro- 
cess. The richness of the springs in carbonic acid 
is rendered available for the employment of gas 
baths and douches, in appropriate cases, which I 
have specified under the heads of other springs, 
where these baths form part of the establishments. 
The St. Moritz waters have long been in high 
estimation ; though, till lately, not much known 
abroad. The celebrated Paracelsus spoke of them, 
in 1539, as being among the most remarkable 
springs that he had visited. Gessner wrote about 
them in 1553; other medical writers in 1753 and 
1819, and several recent notices of them have been 
published in medical works and periodicals. Dr. 
Meyer- Ahrens has given a pretty full account of 
St. Moritz in his "Heilquellen der Schweiz.'* 
They have an analogous action to that of the more 
powerful chalybeate springs ; they generally pro- 
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duce an increase of appetite, promote digestion, 
and impart a feeling of vigour to the system when 
they agree. Their most perceptible effect upon 
the organs, when internally taken, is to increase 
the renal secretion, and to facilitate the action of 
the bowels, when their inactivity arises from a 
want of tone, which is a more frequent cause 
than is generally supposed. In other cases they 
rather tend to produce constipation (the St. Moritz 
more so than the Paracelse). These waters have, 
however, a more stimulating and exciting action 
than others of the same class situated in lowlands, 
and less abounding in gaseous constituents; the 
rarefied dry air of St. Moritz contributing in no 
slight degree to produce the beneficial results by 
which they are characterised. The baths are taken 
more with the view of acting on the surface of the 
body, by the stimulating operation of the iron and 
gas, than of procuring the absorption of the con- 
stituents into the system; hence they are of short 
duration, as compared with some others of the 
same class.* 

The cases in which a course of the St. Moritz 
waters are more especially indicated may be briefly 
enumerated as various states of general debility 
not connected with the existence of organic 

* According to the annual report, just published, the 
number of baths taken in 1860 amounted to 680; in 
1863 and 1864 to 10,761. In 1860 27,382 bottles of 
water were exported ; in 1863, 63,666 ; and in 1864, 
66,078 ; which circumstances sufficiently show the in- 
creased estimation in which this water is held. 

E 2 
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disease^ as anenuo and cUorotic conditions^ and 
the local ailments which they so frequently entail, 
dyspepsia and a defective peristaltic action of the 
bowels, arising from a want of tone, chronic dis- 
charges from the mucous membranes of the pelvic 
viscera, catarrhal affections of the air passages, with 
copious secretion, and unattended with general or 
local irritation, scrofula and the tendency to con- 
sumption, in subjects of a languid habit, and who 
are not very susceptible to be affected by variations 
of temperature within a moderate range, and who 
require a bracing atmosphere, the debility remain- 
ing after recovery from acute diseases, when con- 
sequent upon depressing moral influences, or a 
residence in malarious and unhealthy localities. 

Dr. Brugger, who has been many years resident 
at Samaden, sojourns at St. Moritz during the sea- 
son, as does also a younger practitioner. Dr. Berry, 
who resides at Ooire. 

There is good accommodation in the village at 
the Eidm hotel (the altitude of which is the same 
as the Righi Eulm), There are also two or three 
pensions, and some apartments. The house of the 
director of the establishment is the best. The 
ground floor presents a good specimen of in- 
ternal orgamization of the superior houses in the 
Engadine. 
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TARASP-SCHULS. 

This bath is about a five hours' drive from St. 
Moritz. On descending to the lower Engadine, 
the valley becomes narrower and the scenery as- 
sumes a softer^ more wooded, and picturesque cha- 
racter, especially in the neighbourhood of Zer- 
matt and of Saas. The road is carried along the 
left bank of the Inn, which, after passing the last- 
named village, is henmied in between steep hills, 
over which tower bare or snow-covered mountain 
peaks. Beyond Steinberg, whose ruiued castle wiU 
attract attention, the roetd is of recent formation, 
being cut through precipitous rocks at a consider- 
able elevation above the river. On approach- 
ing Tarasp, the ancient castle, occupjring the sum- 
mit of an isolated hill, and built by the lords of 
Tarasp, in the 12th century, comes into view. It 
has been the theatre of many historical events, but 
is now the property of M. de Planta, who has 
greatly contributed to reorganise the bath establish- 
ments of the Engadine. A turn of the road dis- 
plays a vast and handsome building on the left 
bank, close to the river, which is here crossed by 
a newly-constructed covered bridge. This is the 
new establishment; it contains upwards of 200 
single and double-bedded rooms, capable of lodging 
300 guests, some private sitting-rooms, a spacious 
handsome dining-room, with ceiUng in the 
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mediaeval style, a public reunion -room, ladies' 
saloons, and billiard-room. On the basement of the 
left wing are sixty convenient bath cabinets, with 
wooden baignoires, divided into a ladies' and 
gentlemen's compartment, and two douche cabinets. 
Baths of the sulphurous water are also about to be 
organised. 

The dinner hour is at one o'clock.* 

Close upon the river's bank is a small detached 
building, in which is the reservoir of the water, 
and apparatus for warming it by steam, for the 
baths. On the opposite side are likewise two 
small buildings, in which two principal springs 
rise. In that close to the bridge is a chalybeate 
spring. The temporary structure on the left, at 
the base of a steep rock, which contains the St. 
Lucius spring, is likewise appropriated to bottling 
the water, which is exported in large quantity. 
A third spring rises on the same side as the esta- 
blishment, but is less used. 

An agreeably-planted promenade ground ex- 
tends for some distance along the right bank of 
the Inn, whence easy paths ascend the hill sides. 
A newly-formed carriage-road leads up to the 
plateau occupied by the village of Tarasp and the 
hamlet of Yulpera, where are hotels, two inns, and 
some lodging-houses, which before the construc- 
tion of the establishment were the only accommoda- 
tion available on the spot for persons who came to 

* The price of board is five and half francs a day, that 
of rooms from two and half francs upwards. 
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drink the waters. Several also reside at Schuls, 
a neat village a few minutes' drive, possessing two 
hotels (the Belvedere being the best), some pen- 
sions and lodgings. The neighbourhood com- 
prises several objects of interest, as the ch&teau 
and lake at the base of its hill, the convent of 
Tarasp, the plain of Schuls, the park-like environs 
of Vulpera, the hamlet of Avrona, &o. 

As may be supposed, from the greater richness 
of vegetation, the climate is milder than that of 
the upper part of the valley. The force of the 
prevailing winds (south-west and north-west) is 
broken by the adjacent high mountains; while, 
from the still considerable elevation of Tarasp 
(1,407 metres, or about 4,000 feet), and the shade 
from the surrounding pine-wood, the summer's 
heat is never inconveniently felt ; the mean tempe- 
rature of July and August is from 15 to 1 7 (cen- 
tigrade), the mean daily variation is from 8 to 9. 
The season begins somewhat earlier at Tarasp 
than at St. Moritz, and lasts from the beginning 
of June to the end of September. 

There are three kinds of springs at Tarasp and 
Schuls, the saline, the chalybeate, and the sul- 
phurous. Altogether the number in this district 
is about twenty. Moreover, in the neighbour- 
hood of Schuls there are small excavations in the 
soil, whence constantly emanates carbonic acid gas. 
These are termed mofettes. Dr. Lebert remarks 
respecting them : '' The fatal influence is really 
curious to observe. In their immediate neigh- 
bourhood the soil is barren and wholly deprived 
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of yegetation, strangely contrasting with the sur- 
rounding green meadows. The principal mofette, 
called Felix, emanates from the earth by aper- 
tures six or eight lines wide, at a few feet 
distant from each other. Scattered around are 
hundreds of dead insects, some mice, and a 
few birds, which, haying inadvertently ap- 
proached the spot, met with almost immediate 
death, from the deleterious action of the gas. The 
peasants of the environs say that when these 
openings are stopped, the earth becomes barren to 
a greater extent. This richness of the soil in 
carbonic acid gas is sometimes made available for 
the administration of gas baths, of which a more 
complete organization is contemplated." 

The saline springs of Tarasp, St. Lucius and 
the Emerita, are among the richest in saline prin- 
ciples known. According to the analysis metde 
by M. de Planta Beichenau, the proportion of the 
mineralising substances contained in a pint of 
water is a follows : — 



Carbonate of lime . 


, , 


12-4323 


„ Magnesia 


• • 


. 5 0764 


„ Protoxide of Iron 


01520 
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Soda 


27-2294 


Muriate of Soda 




29-4013 


loduret of Sodium . 




1-5360 


Sulphate of Soda 




. 16-5473 


Potafis . 




2-9975 


Silex, &c.y 




0-2503 



Grains . . 95*6225 
Free and half-free carbonic acid, 73*91 cubic inches. 
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The St. Emerita closely resembles, in compo- 
sition and amount of mineralisation, the St. 
Lucius ; it is rather less gaseous, and tastes more 
of salt. In the reservoir there is deposited a thick 
layer of oxide of iron. 

The St. Urs spring rises in the district of Schuls, 
and was formerly a good deal employed for in- 
ternal use, but now serves to supply the baths. 
It contains the same saline ingredients as the 
others, though less in quantity (74 grains to the 
pint), and is also less gaseous. Another spring 
rising close to the St. Urs is of the same character ; 
but its supply of water is more abundant. 

The following table shows the relative propor- 
tion of fixed substances in 1,000 parts of the water 
of some of the principal continental saline and 
alkaline springs, as compared with those of 
Tarasp : — 
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Carlsbad (Sprudel).. 


59-68 


10123 


11-036 


11-80 


19-48 


12-2 


0-52 


Bilin .. .. .. .. 


51-04 


23-062 


8-811 


31-182 


7-212 


2-465:' 


2-53-i 



This table is from a report just published by Dr. 
Eillias, the resident physician during the season, 
who remarks : " Whilst the springs of Tarasp sur- 
pass all others known with respect to the amount 
of fixed substances, and of carbonic acid gas, they 
are almost identical with those of Vichy as regards 
the quantity of carbonate of soda which they con- 
tain. As respects the alkaline sulphates, they 
resemble most those of Carlsbad, and next to the 

£ 3 
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Kissingen springs, they contain the largest pro- 
portion of muriate of soda and iron. They are, 
moreover, distinguished from all the others by 
their containing ioduret of sodium (0*0023), which 
evidently manifests itself in their therapeutical 
results." * I do not, however, ascribe much im- 
portance to this ingredient, when existing in so 
minute a proportion in strongly-mineralised 
springs, for, any specific action of the iodine is 
neutralised by the amount of the saline ingfe- 
dients, as I have already observed under the head 
of Saxon. 

The Tarasp sulphur spring contains scarcely 
any saline ingredients (0.3038) in the same 
amount of water. The gaseous constituents are 
free and half-free carbonic acid, 0*4665; car- 
bonic acid quite free, 4147; sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, 0-0024. 

Dr. Lombard remarks in his work already 
quoted : " This water is highly impregnated with 
sulphurpt of sodium and potassium ; it contains 
0-0528 of the former ingredient, and 00247 of 
the latter ; that is to say, as much of the sid- 
phurets as the strongest springs of Luchon.'* 

The Acidulous Chalybeate Spring du Pont. 
— This spring was discovered a few years ago on 
blasting the rocks for the construction of the 
bridge. It is much employed in drinking, and 
affords the chief supply of water for the chaly- 



* Les Eaux Mindrales et Baina de Tarasp-Schuls. 
Coire, 1865. 
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beate baths. The water is clear, sparkling, of 
a piquant, agreeable, and slightly chalybeate 
taste. 

Contents of a pint of water according to M. de 
Planta's analysis : — 

Carbonate of Lime .... 4.2071 

Carbonate of Magnesia . . . 0.8094 

Carbonate Protoxide of Iron . 0.1259 

Muriate of Soda 0.0168 

Muriate of Magnesia • • . . 0.1466 

Sulphate of Soda 1.2825 

Sulphate of Potass .... 0.4992 

Silex 0.0737 



7.1612 ^ains. 
Free and half -free Carbonic Acid, 42.86 cubic inches. 

M. de Planta observes that this spring is ap- 
proximated in its nature to that of the old spring 
of St. Moritz, and to the Pauline of Schwalbach, 
and also resembles the springs of Eippoldsau and 
Pyrmont. Considering the favourable proportion 
existing between its iron and its saline consti- 
tuents, it may justly occupy an intermediate place 
between the above-mentioned springs. 

The Acidulous Saline Chalybeate Springs, 
St. Bonifacius and Wyh. — The Bonifacius spring 
rises in a gorge below the village of Tarasp, on 
the right bank of the Inn. It is brought in 
bottles to the establishment ; a path leading di- 
rectly to the spring is, however, about to be con- 
structed. The Wyh spring has long been known ; 
it rises in a meadow above Schuls. 
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Contents of a pint (16 oz.) of water : — 

St Bonifacius. Wyh. 

Grains. Grains. 

Carbonate of Lime 14.6906 9.4671 

Carbonate of Magnesia . . , 2.5860 0.6481 

Carbonate Protoxide of Iron. . 0.2534 0.2035 

Carbonate Protoxide of Soda . 7.9296 0.0284 

Muriate of Soda 0.4377 0.0161 

Sulphuret of Soda 1.6487 0.0867 

SUex 0.1420 0.1474 



28.3395 10.6962 

Cubic In. Cubic In. 

Free and half-free Carbonic Acid . 62.23 48.42 

The Wyh spring contains in addition 00130 of 
potoxide of manganese, which substance Dr. Petre- 
quin considers to be a valuable adjunct to the 
iron in chalybeate springs, and also sulphate of 
potass (0-0837). 

These springs being much more strongly mi- 
neralised than the du Pont spring, are indicated 
where a more powerful action is required. The 
Wyh spring approximates nearer to the Wein- 
brunnen and Stahlbrunnen of Schwalbach, which, 
however, contain a larger proportion of iron. 

The Tarasp-Schuls waters have long been in con- 
siderable repute. Conrad Gessner wrote in high 
praise of their efficacy in 1577; and in recent 
times Osann, in his standard work, thus expressed 
himself respecting them many years ago : " The 
water of Tarasp is one of the most powerful and 
efficacious waters in Switzerland, with which the 
most important acidulous alkaline and saline ape- 
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lient (Bittersalzquellen) cannot be ranked^ for 
neither the Sprudel, nor the Marienbad-Kreatz- 
brunnen^ nor the Franzquelle, nor the Salzquelle at 
Eger^ nor Bilin, can be compared with it. The 
saline purgative waters of Saidschutz, Seidlitz, &g., 
have often been likened to the Tarasp springs^ but 
they are wholly wanting in alkaline properties."* 

Dr. Lersch, in his recent treatise on Mineral 
Waters, designates the Tarasp springs as being 
^' among the most powerful and most precious 
waters of Europe." The distinguished Professor 
Schonbein has long extensively prescribed the use 
of the waters in Berlin. 

The saline springs are drank in the morning, 
beginning with three glasses, which are gradually 
increased to five or six, as the water has a very 
low temperature (6 centigrade) ; a little warm 
milk is added to the dose by some patients ; others, 
with whom the amount of carbonic acid is found 
to disagree at the commencement, put the glass 
for two or three minutes in warm water, by which 
means the gas escapes, and the water is rendered 
more laxative. In the above quantity its chief 
action is upon the bowels, but in ordinary cases 
not so as to prove inconvenient ; in smaller doses 
it is diuretic. Sometimes at the beginning of the 
course unpleasant symptoms are experienced, as 
loss of appetite, indigestion, disturbed sleep, and 
general excitation, and these, or diarrhoea, with 
palpitation or other nervous symptoms, occasion 

* Heilqaellen der voizUgliohsten Lander Europas. 
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ally occur later, when the system is becoming 
saturated with the water; but they are excep- 
tionaly most patients going through the course 
without inconvenience. Owing to the quantity of 
gas, which imparts a piquant taste, the water is 
not unpleasant to take. 

The following observations on the use of the 
waters are taken from the publication already 
quoted of Dr. Lebert, Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine in the University of Breslau : — 

^' The saline waters are especially suited to the 
various forms of chronic gastric catarrh and gas- 
tralgia, in inactive digestion with distension, and 
uneasy sensations in the epigastric region, with va- 
riable or defective appetite, and heartburn during 
the act of digestion. In general they are best 
adapted to rather strong persons of a lymphatic 
temperament, accustomed to an abundant and suc- 
culent nourishment, little disposed to sanguineous 
congestion, in whom frequent errors in diet have 
deranged, in the first place, the functions of the 
stomach, and, secondarily, the whole process of 
assimilation. In individuals of weaker constitu- 
tions, with predominating atony of the stomach, 
it is better to begin with the acidulous chalybeate 
waters preparatory to the saline ones ; which com- 
bination is similar to what is often recommended 
at the waters of Franzensbad. These waters are 
likewise calculated to remedy atonic conditions of 
the intestines, habitual constipation^ as well as 
that which alternates with diarrhoea. When the 
latter symptom predominates it would be better 
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to begin with the saline spring of Schuls, and 
subsequently to have recourse to the chalybeate 
springs. On the other hand^ they are not suited 
to cases where the stomach is very irritable, or 
where there is a disposition to painful chronic in- 
flammation of this organ." 

During the use of the waters the expulsion of 
intestinal worms, even of large portions of taenia, 
has often been observed. This fact was first 
noticed by Dr. Kaiser. Even when more active re- 
medies are necessary to relieve the patient in 
these cases, Tarasp may be of real service in re- 
medying the various disorders of the digestive 
organs occasioned by prolonged verminous affec- 
tions. 

Diseases of the liver have long been success- 
fully treated by these waters. There are two kinds 
of those complaints which are favourably modified 
by them ; the first kind is the form of fatty liver 
that is met with in individuals who have much 
embonpoint, and are addicted to good living : the 
treatment is, however, unsuited to fatty liver that 
is symptomatic of a serious intestinal lesion. In 
the former case the more active Tarasp springs are 
indicated. The various forms of chronic irritation 
of the liver, and especially schirrous, are not ame- 
liorated at Tarasp ; on the other hand, great 
benefit is derived from them when an affection of 
this organ depends upon irregular and torpid cir- 
culation of the vena portw, the state designated by 
the ancient physicians by the name of abdominal 
plethora, accompanied with swelling of the liveri 
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gastro-intestinal atony, and frequently with he- 
morrhoids. These last-named complaints are 
also successfully treated at Tarasp, when there 
do not exist grave anatomical alterations that are 
characteristic of inveterate hemorrhoids. 

Irregularity of the bowels, a catarrhal state 
of the rectum, swelling of the hemorrhoidal 
veins, and the congestions resulting from these 
states, also the hypochondriasis that accompanies 
them, are mostly cured or notably ameliorated. 
When these patients are weakened by frequent 
loss of blood, the pure air of the Alps and the 
chalybeate waters of Tarasp are especially suited 
to them, provided there be not any alteration of 
structure requiring excision, cauterisation, or the 
employment of the galvano-caustic method as 
used by Professor Middledorff. Where an opera- 
tion has been performed, and its immediate conse- 
quences are recovered from, Tarasp, from its 
resolvent and tonic action, will be the mineral 
water best suited to the case. 

In enlargement of the spleen, consecutive to 
attacks of intermittent fever, Tarasp may render 
essential service, whereas cases of idiopathic en- 
largement of this organ are not advantageously 
modified by the waters. 

Patients suffering from frequent affections of the 
biliary passages, especially jaundice, will find at 
Tarasp an efficacious remedy, as at Eossingen and 
Carlsbad. Those affected with hypochondriasis — 
when not arising from serious organic lesion — 
will likewise find there the combination of means 
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best calculated to cure the complaint — cool saline 
baths, resolvent and chalybeate waters, the pure air 
of the Alps, pleasant walks and society. When 
the disorder arises from prolonged or excessive 
head work, the patient is the more likely to be 
cured by a sojourn at Tarasp. 

Like all acidulated (gaseous) alkaline waters, 
those of Tarasp exercise a salutary influence upon 
chronic catarrhal and inflammatory aflections of 
the urinary passages of the kidneys and bladder. 
As long as the urine is acid, the saline springs are 
preferable, whereas the acidulous (gaseous) ones 
are more suitable when it becomes alkalescent. 
The same indications hold good when gravel and 
concretions which have not yet assumed the pro- 
portions of calculi exist in the bladder. 

Gout, which is related to stomach and liver 
affections, especially to hemorrhoids, and the dispo- 
sition to form renal concretions, is successfully 
treated at Tarasp, where it presents the form which 
mostly attacks persons who are tolerably strong, 
who indulge in the pleasures of the table, do not 
take exercise or sufficiently employ their muscular 
powers. In these cases the saline springs, by 
re-establishing the integrity of the digestive and 
assimilative functions, attack the disease in its chief 
sources. In patients who are somewhat weakened, 
the cours^ may be terminated by the chalybeate 
springs. 

In chlorosis these springs are much less effica- 
cious than those of St. Moritz ; nevertheless, the 
combination of the saline and chalybeate waters 
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will be preferable in the less advanced chlorotic 
states, and in patients who are rather of a lympha- 
tic temperament, with much embonpoint and in* 
activity, or irregularity of the digestive functions, 
or who are disposed to cerebral or thoracic con- 
gestions, as respects persons labouring under 
diseases of the respiratory apparatus. The springs 
of Tarasp have long been employed to combat the 
various forms of chronic laryngeal and bronchial 
catarrh. The combination of the waters with whey 
has been eminently serviceable. This extensive 
class of diseases will, however, find a much more 
efficacious remedy in the sulphur spring, when it is 
enclosed, . and made available for medical use. 
Incipient pulmonary tuberculisation of apyrectic 
form, in patients who are no longer young, may be 
successfully treated at Tarasp, where the sulphurous 
and saline springs, the whey, the climate, and the 
proximity to Italy, present so many elements cal- 
culated to promote recovery. 

Those chronic diseases of the skin that are re- 
lated to disbrder of the digestive organs, to 
hemorrhoidal affections, or to gout, may be sent to 
Tarasp. With regard to diseases peculiar to 
females, Tarasp is well suited to chronic enlarge- 
ments (engorgements) of the uterus and the ovaries, 
with complication of chlorosis or anemia. The 
establishment of carbonic acid gas douches will 
render Tarasp still more available for the treat- 
ment of certain female complaints. 

From the above enumeration of cases by a dis- 
tinguished professor of medicine unconnected with 
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tke locality, a pretty correct estimation may be 
arrived at as to the complaints in which Tarasp 
might be preferred to other springs which may be 
no less calculated to be beneficial, bat where the 
adjunct of a mountain air, when such is indicated, 
is wanting. This saline water bears exportation 
well, and may be taken at a distance at any time 
of the year. 

Many patients, after a coarse of the saline or 
chalybeate springs at Tarasp, would be greatly 
benefited by an after-course at St. Moritz, and by 
the change to its more bracing air. 

The access to Tarasp from Coire will be greatly 
facilitated by the new road now in construction 
across the Albula from Ponte, in Upper Engadine. 
From the Lake of Constance there is a good road 
up the valley by Naunders. Either this or the 
Ooire route may be taken by travellers from Eng- 
land. 
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** MoRNEX is a long village situate on the south- 
eastern acclivity of the Petit Salive, near Geneva, 
at an elevation of from 500 to 550 metres, and 
comprising a choice of more or less sheltered posi- 
tions, which circumstance renders this locality 
one of the most favourable for persons of an irritable 
temperament, for convalescents susceptible to cold, 
and for consumptive patients whose disease is not too 
far advanced, for asthmatics, for children exhausted 
by hooping cough, by subacute inflammation of the 
chest, or fever. The temperature is often milder 
and always more equable than in the plains, and 
one of the characteristics of Momex is that there 
is no dew. There are several pensions at diffe- 
rent prices, provisions are abundant, lodgings 
tolerably convenient, and agreeable walks in the 
environs." (Lombard.) 

"Glion comprises two comfortable hotels and 
pensions. The new hotel is built in an isolated 
projection at the foot of the dent de Jarnan, 
Glion commands the finest prospect in this part 
of Switzerland, whence it is called the Bighi 
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Vaudois. The air is sharp, without being too 
cold, and is so frequently renewed, that the 
country people call the hotel the Chalet dea 
Quatre Vents, and invalids who seek to avoid the 
summer's heat, and persons who like to breathe 
a pure, sharp, though temperate air, will do well 
at Glion." (Lombard.) There is a whey cure 
establishment. 

Grion (1,236 metres), likewise situate on the 
Canton de Vaud, is a large village sheltered from 
north winds, having a mild and tolerably equable 
temperature. The environs are pictiAresque and 
the lodgings and pensions good. 

Aigle, near Bex, in the Canton de Vaud, is one 
of the best places for the grape cure. There are 
two new large hotels. 

Comballaz (1,349) metres). Canton de Vaud. 
The large hotel situate in the valley des Ormonds- 
dessus is much frequented by valetudinarians and 
tourists. 

Diablerets (1,170 metres), a large and con- 
venient hotel in the valley des Ormonds* 

** Gais (924 metres) is a village containing about 
forty houses, and three or four inns, situate in the 
canton of Appenzell, in a plain amidst green mea- 
dows destitute of trees. The heat in sunmier may 
rise to 25 R. The evenings and mornings are cold 
and the air sharp, though at this elevation cold is 
less felt than in lowlands. Gais is exposed to the 
south, east, and west winds, which are not Qold ; it 
is unpleasant in rainy^ weather, the milk and whey 
are excellent ; warm and cold baths may be taken 
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at Griit, in the neighbourhood/* (Werber 
Schweizer Alpenluft.) 

Gais is the chief place of resort in Switzerland 
for the whey-cure. There are other whey-cure 
establishments in this canton, at Heinrichsbad 
(767 metres) and Weissbad (821), which are more 
sheltered than Gais, but the accommodation is in- 
ferior. Whey is drank in the morning, in doses of 
from three to six or seven glasses ; it generally pro- 
duces a laxative e£fect on the bowels. It allays 
nervous irritability, and is beneficial in afiections of 
the digestive apparatus not depending on a state of 
atony, where there is acidity or constipation, and is 
also much employed in chronic disease of the lungs 
and air passages, though in both classes of cases the 
chief benefit is doubtless to be ascribed to the 
pure and bracing air of the localities, and to the 
plain, wholesome diet. 

Righi. — There are two chief stations on the 
Righi — ^viz., the StajBPel, which is half an hour's walk 
below the Kulm (where few persons remain more 
than a day or two to see the sunset and sunrise). 
It has an elevation of 4,888 feet above the sea. The 
hotel (not first class) can lodge about 180 persons ; 
it is exposed to the east, west, and south-west 
winds. The prospects are fine. 

On a lower level (4,4d6)> situate on the Lucerne 
side of the mountain, and commanding a fine view 
of the lake and surrounding mountains, is the 
Kaltbad, a large, well-conducted pension and hy- 
dropathic and whey-cure establishment, which has 
been recently enlarged. The invigoratiug moun- 
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tain air is an important adjuvant to the hydro- 
pathic treatment. 

Gurnigel, in the canton of Berne (3,555 feet), 
is situate on the southern acclivity of the Stock- 
horn chain, in a beautiful position amid pine woods, 
and commanding delightful views. The esta- 
blishment is one of the largest among the pro- 
vincial hotels in Switzerland. There is a cold 
sulphur spring, which is a good deal used by 
visitors. 

Zermatt, near Brigg, in the Upper Valais (1,623 
metres). — ^Dr. Lombard says of this station : " A 
bracing climate, admirably adapted to cachecticand 
weakly subjects. Persons with catarrhal affections, 
asthmatic and consumptive patients, should, how- 
ever, avoid so elevated and exciting a locality. 
There are some good hotels.'* 

Chamouni, immediately at the base of Mont 
Blanc, is the most frequented of all the strictly 
mountain resorts ; it presents many of the resources 
of watering-places, and is thronged with visitors 
in the summer months. There is diligence commu- 
nication twice daily with Geneva and St. Qervais. 
The accommodation is very good in the chief 
hotels, which are the new Londres et Angleterre 
(with terrace, having a view of Mont Blanc), the 
Royal across the stream, and the Imperial, the 
Union, and the Mont Blanc (smaller, but comfort- 
able), in the little Place, contiguous to which is the 
church. In a meadow opposite the village a neat 
English church has been erected. About ten 
minutes' walk from Chamouni, on the edge of a 
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pine woody there is a good cold sulphur spring, 
which it is purposed to utilise by the formation 
of an establishment for drinking and bathing, 
as also for the hydropathic treatment, the water 
flowing from the glaciers being of remarkable 
coldness and purity. 
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MONTEEUX. 

MoNTREUX is situate along the high road from 
Vevay to the Valais, at a oonsiderable elevation 
above the Lake of Geneva. The following notices 
of the place and its neighbourhood are given by 
Dr. Meyer- Ahrens : — 

''Below Lausanne, the part of the shore of 
the lake which has a south-western position 
is sheltered from the north wind by the heights 
of the Jorat, as also by the steeply-descending 
banks. On a small part of this district this wind 
is only felt when it is very strong. 

" From Ouchy to the further side of Vevay the 
north winds again predominate, and on these — in 
summer — ^hot and vine-clad shores the winter is 
rather severe, the winds from the Jorat blowing 
with force between the breaks of the hills. From 
Vevay eastward to Clarens they meet with no 
opposing barrier ; the Alpine chain, which partly 
shelters the further end of the basin of the lake, 
causing them to take a north-westerly direction. 
The Bise from the west is often very sensibly felt 
at Olarens, and when strong it even extends its 
influence to Montreux, taking a south-westerly 
direction from the lake. 

" Proceeding in a south-easterly direction from 
Montreux, we find in the valley of the Rhone 
several localities that are tolerably protected 
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against the north wind; and the hotel Byron, 
heyond which lies Yilleneuve, is well adapted for 
a spring and autumn, less so for a winter re- 
sidence, inasmuch as at this season the sun here 
rises late and sets early ; consequently its influence 
can only be experienced in the middle of the day, 
and the nights are colder than at Montreux. 

*' Bex is an excellent spring and autumnal 
locality — ^the best months are May and June, and 
September and October. In summer the air is 
often oppressively hot ; in winter the sun shines 
only for a few hours, and the cold is more felt than 
in the other parts of the valley. The walks in the 
neighbourhood are numerous, agreeable, and easy. 
Invalids who are sojourning among the Alps find 
in Bex a good intermediate station between their 
home residences and the elevated quarters in 
which they may have been staying, or to which 
they purpose proceeding.* 

^* The parish of Montreux forms an amphitheatre 
at the foot of the Alps, opening out to the south- 
west. Its north-western extremity has a southern 
exposition ; the south-eastern quarter has a western 
aspect. The middle part of the former quarter is 

* Bex is 3,091 feet above the sea. The valley is en- 
closed on three sides by lofty, thickly-wooded hills. There 
are strong salt springs, good hotels, and pensions. Lower 
down in the Yalais (1,333) are the sulphurous springs of 
Lavey, a quarter of an hour from the village of the same 
name — ^temperature, 20 R. ; climate mild. There is good 
accommodation at the Kurhaus, and the baths are well 
arranged. It is chiefly frequented by the Swiss. 
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divided into Varney, Les Planches, and Sales. 
The west end is termed Ohatilard. On the south-- 
east quarter are Taritet and Beytauz. 

*^ Olarens is a quarter of an hour's walk from 
Montreux. High above it lies Chamey, in a 
sheltered valley, surrounded by fruit and chesnut 
trees. 

^'The sloping grounds of the amphitheatre of 
Montreux are appropriated to the cultivation of 
the vine, which is a great drawback for visitors, 
as their walks are thereby greatly circumscribed, 
being in great part restricted to some stony 
paths enclosed between walls. Moreover, vine- 
covered hills present a very unattractive aspect in 
winter. On the western side there are, however, 
a few plantations and gardens. The only level 
walk is along the high road from Yevay to Yille- 
neuve. 

^' The position of Montreux is both warm and 
sheltered. The neighbourhood of the lake and of 
the mountains are much less prejudicial to its 
climate than might a priori be inferred. The lake, 
far from causing a diminution of the temperature 
on account of the evaporation from it — as is the 
case with respect to marshes— on the contrary, 
renders it more equable in winter, as its great 
depth prevents the water from freezing. It is 
true that currents of cold air come down from the 
Alps, but they are of unfrequent occurrence, 
except in the evening and at night; at other 
times the temperature is mild. 

" When southerly winds prevail, Montreux ex- 

F 2 
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periences the same climatic conditions as all the 
other places on the Lake of Geneva. These winds 
are never cold. They are mostly south-west, and 
bring to the eastern extremity of the lake thick 
clouds, rain, and sometimes snow, which, however, 
never remains long on the ground. When the 
west, and especially the north-west, wind prevails, 
there is a more abundant fall of snow, which may 
then cover the ground for some days ; but this 
weather is unusual. The south wiads, and par- 
ticularly the south-west, are seldom lastiug ; they 
scarcely ever prevail in November and December, 
but are more frequent in January and February ; 
occurring very rarely in March, and only occa- 
sionally in April. The winters in which the 
northerly winds prevail in Switzerland are the 
most favourable for a residence in Montreux, 
which then presents a marked contrast with the 
other localities on the shores of the lake. During 
November and December, but seldom in January, 
the surface of the other Swiss lakes is for weeks 
shrouded in thick fog, which rises some hundreds 
of feet above the ground, and is seldom penetrated 
by the sun's rays; whereas at Montreux their 
influence is not experienced, because the fogs do 
not extend beyond the vine hills of Lavaux, and 
seldom reach Yevay, still less the valley of the 
Ehone. 

" It is true that places that are favoured by the 
sun in wiater pay for this advantage by consider- 
able v6.riations of temperature, while in foggy 
places the night temperature does not greatly 
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"vary from that of the day. Beneath the clear sky 
of Montreux, and especially beneath that of the 
valley of the Rhone, the nights are cold, and the 
mid^e of the day is warm. January is the 
coldest month, but the thermometer does not fall 
so low as elsewhere. On the shore of the lake a 
temperature as low as from 3 to 4 (centigrade) is 
seldom experienced in Montreux; whereas in 
Geneva it falls almost every winter to 3' 10, and 
even to 12 and 14 below freezmg point. Between 
the middle and end of February, when the north 
winds predominate, spring begins to appear. 
About this time crocuses and snowdrops are in 
flower. March is the month for north winds, and 
then Montreux and the valley of the Rhone are 
the preferable localities. In April south-west 
and west winds prevail, bringing spring showers, 
which are continued till about the middle of May, 
being often superseded by cold rains, and some- 
times by snow-storms, occasioned by the predo- 
minance of the west winds. 

" After the first week in May there is no more 
frost; spring is then in its highest beauty, and 
the snow disappears from the mountains below an 
elevation of from 800 to 1,000 metres (2,462 to 
3,000 feet). In June tfte heat rapidly increases. 

" The air of Montreux is especially a mountain 
air, which forms a distinctive characteristic of its 
climate as compared with the mild climates of 
South Germany or central France. In winter the 
thermometer frequently descends to freezing point, 
and even below it. Nevertheless, the air has not 
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the same pieroing sharpness which is so commonly 
felt in other mountainous countries. 

Montreux is better adapted for the sojourn of 
persons of a torpid, lymphatic constitution than for 
the irritable and nervous, of persons disposed to 
embonpoint more than of those of a spare habit, of 
anemic rather than of plethoric persons. Its 
climate likewise suits patients labouring under 
the humid rather than the dry form of asthma, 
scrofulous subjects, as also those affected with 
chronic phthisis, better than young subjects, in 
whom the disease assumes a more acute form, 
accompanied with fever.'* 
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INTERLAKEN. 

This central point for excursions in the Bernese 
Oberland is the most frequented of any of the 
mountain localities in Switzerland ; and few places 
are better adapted for a temporary or prolonged 
sojourn in the summer season than Interlaken and 
the neighbouring environs of Thun, whether the 
object be the pleasure derivable from the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery or the restoration of 
impaired health or strength. 

Thun is a highly-interesting town, of great 
antiquity, occupying a beautiful position at the 
western extremity of the lake of the same name, 
and at the base of a hill crowned by the ancient 
castle, from the platform of which a charming 
prospect is displayed of the rich plain country on 
the one hand, and of the lake scenery encircled by 
lofty snow-covered mountains on the other. From 
the cemetery attached to the adjacent church fine 
views may likewise be enjoyed. The environs 
abound in agreeable walks and drives, and in 
numerous more or less distant interesting places, 
of which detailed accounts are given in guide- 
books, which are in the hands of every visitor to 
Switzerland. 

A native writer remarks : " The position of Thun 
is admirable. One branch of the Aar flows 
through the town, the other winds round the ram- 
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parts that enclose it on the west. Thun consti- 
tutes the centre of all the valleys in the Oberland. 
From the earliest times considerable fairs and 
markets have been held in it. The part of the 
town comprised between the two branches of the 
Aar, bearing the name of Bellir (originally 
Belle-ile), is crossed in its upper part by the 
Rosengarten-street, in which are seen several 
handsome edifices. The modern ch&teau and the 
presbytery are situate on the hill called Burg- 
hugely near the castle with four towers, occupied 
by the lords of Thun in the olden time. There 
only remains of the old church the octagonal 
tower, constructed in 937, by king Rodolphe. 
Among the most attractive spots in the environs 
is Staffisberg, a pretty village, hidden by a forest 
of fruit trees, situate on the banks of the Zulg. 
Not far distant, in a secluded but pleasing posi- 
tion, are the baths of Schrogtweyer, which are a 
good deal frequented by the inhabitants of the 
surrounding districts. From the hill of Luig a 
beautiful view may be enjoyed. Thierocheru, to 
the west of Thun, may likewise form the object of 
an interesting promenade ; its church was founded 
in the 10 th century, by queen Barthe. Amseldigen 
lies on the bank of a small lake, abounding in fish, 
almost at the foot of the Stockhorn. On a neigh- 
bouring hill are the ruins of the castle of Jagd- 
berg. The pavilion of St. Jacques presents 
admirable points of view. The Bachehalski, the 
picturesque country of Himnebach, with its elegant 
cascade, the delightful bowers of Schandare, the 
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shady alleys of the Schwabis, are among the many 
attractive points for excursions. 

** It might be inferred from the neighbourhood of 
the high Alps, topped with eternal snows, that the 
climate of this country is severe. It is, however, not 
so. It is true that an old parchment states that the 
lake of Thun was frozen over from one end to the 
other, in 1573 ; but if this be true, it is not the 
less proved that the lake freezing is of very rare 
occurrence. In 1828 the eastern end was frozen, 
but no one then living remembered so cold a 
winter." * 

From Thun there is a carriage-road and a 
public conveyance to a small town near the foot of 
the Gemmi, the passage of which, on foot or horse- 
back, may be made in a few hours to the baths of 
Leuk. A steamer, in conjunction with the trains, 
which come down to the quay, starts twice a day 
for the other end of the lake, where omnibuses 
and carriages are in waiting. 

The great majority of English visitors reside in 
the hotels and pensions, Bellevue and Baumgarten, 
both well-conducted houses, in the neighbourhood 
of the town. The former, situate on the shore of 
the lake, has spacious grounds, whence paths are 
cut up the hill sides leading to extensive points of 
view. In the grounds are an English chapel (a 
clergyman being resident during the season), and a 
builcUng, comprising a large dining-room, billiard 

* L'Oberland Bemoia, aous les Rapports Historique, 
Scientifique, et Topographique. Par P. Ober. Berne, 
1868. 

F 3 
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and reading-rooms, supplied with some English 
and French journals. The smaller establishment, 
Baumgarten, occupies a position more removed 
from the lake, contiguous to the poplar avenue 
leading from the hills to the town. Along a por- 
tion of the road skirting the lake are shops and 
booths for the sale of fancy articles, Swiss carved 
wood-work, &c. 

About an hour's steaming is required from 
Thun to the further extremity of the lake, where 
onmibuses and flys are waiting to convey travellers 
to Interlaken. The road passing through a rich 
pasture land, and the picturesque villages of 
IJnterscen and Ahrmiihl, crosses the branches of 
the rapidly-roUing Aar. Interlaken extends for 
a considerable distance along the left bank of 
the river. On the left side of the highway (Ho- 
heweg), skirted by broad, shady footpaths, are the 
principal hotels and pensions — Schweitzerhof 
Victoria (now being rebuilt), Belvedere (much 
frequented by English families), Jungfrau, and the 
large hotel des Alpes. At the further extremity 
is an open space, planted with walnut trees, where 
are the hotels and pensions du Casino and Inter- 
laken, and to the right the picturesque old church 
(situate on the site of a monastery, founded in the 
year 1030), where the English service is performed. 
Beyond this space, and at the head of the lake of 
Brientz, is the hotel du Lac, whence steamers start 
twice a day for Brientz, the trajet requiring about 
an hour. 

The hotels receive parties en pension to board 
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and lodge by the week. AU have public reunion 
and reading-rooms, some have a table d'hdie 
twice, and even three times ; in the afternoon at 
five, and at seven o'clock, the latter being to 
accommodate the late arrivals, or those visitors who, 
being out on excursions, may wish to avail them- 
selves as much as possible of the daylight. The 
accommodation is generally good, and the charges 
not high (from seven to ten francs a day), con- 
sidering the shortness of the season, after which the 
hotels and pensions are closed. On the most fre- 
quented part of the Hoheweg are booths for the 
sale of fancy articles, a library and reading-room. 
Behind, and separated from it by a spacious piece 
of groimd planted with flowers, is the Casino, a 
recently-erected handsome building, with covered 
gallery along the frontage, comprising interiorly 
a saloon for concerts, exhibitions, dancing, &c., 
and smaller rooms for reading, conversation, bil- 
liards, and restauration. Here is likewise a 
MolkmanstalL The whey prepared on the spot is 
dispensed at an early hour in the morning, at 
which time there is a large attendance of drinkers, 
for whom the excellent band is an additional 
attraction. The band likewise plays in the evening. 
A slight tax is raised in the various hotels upon 
persons who contemplate making any stay for the 
support of this establishment, to which they have 
the free entrSe, 

On the opposite side of the valley stands^ detached 
on an elevation at the base of the Rugen hill, the 
new hotel and pension, Jungfraublich, command- 
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ing, as its name implies, a fine view of the Jung- 
frau, as also of the surrounding mountains, and 
extending over the plain to both the lakes. Many 
agreeable paths have been formed among the 
pine woods of the Rugen, winding through a rich 
vegetation, and between masses of granitic rock 
scattered here and there, which (Uke similar 
ones on the bank of the lake of Thun) are supposed 
to have been detached from the mountains during 
some mighty convulsion of nature. A path leads 
up the mountain to the castle of TJmspannen, 
whence may be enjoyed extensive and delightful 
prospects of the valley, the lakes, and the rugged 
mountains around. 

The river flows from the lake of Brientz to that 
of Thun, at the base of the steep and lofty range 
of wooded hills termed the Hatder. At its outlet 
from the lake it is crossed by a picturesque covered 
bridge (ZoUbriicke), with which the road to 
Brientz is continuous. An agreeable path on the 
right bank may be followed to Aarmiihl, or the 
stream may be again crossed by a foot-bridge 
nearly opposite the Casino. From the summit of 
the part of the Harder nearest the lake of Brientz 
— termed the Hohbiihl, to which a pleasant path 
ascends through the woods — is likewise pre- 
sented a variety of charming views, the ensembk 
forming a beautiful panorama. *^ To the left,'' says 
the writer quoted, " lies Interlaken and its avenues 
of walnut trees. At the foot of the dusky Boni- 
berg, and on the shore of the lake of Brientz, is seen 
the village of Bonigen, scarcely distinguishable 
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amidst its plantations of fruit trees. To the right 
we have part of the Jungfrau, the rugged Suleik, 
and the snow-covered Schwalmeren. In the fore- 
ground is the Petit Eugen, celebrated for the 
beauty of its forest scenery ; to its right is the 
Abendbergy beyond which, overlooking the lake 
of Thun, rises the magnificent pyramid of Niessen ; 
still further to the right is the Beatenberg, whose 
woody acclivities, with intermediat-e bits of pas- 
ture land, form a strong contrast with those of 
the Harder. Beneath rolls the Aar, encircling 
several charming islands in its course through the 
village of Aarmuhl. Such is the brief enumera- 
tion of the principal objects comprised in the de- 
lightful view from the Hohbiihl/** 

The fertile soil of this charming valley was 
covered some centuries ago with thick forests and 
marshes. At a still more remote epoch the lakes 
of Thun and Brientz formed a single lake : the 
Bodeli was formed of the alluvial earth of the 
Lutschinen and of the Lombach. 

The picturesque village of Bonigen, already 
mentioned, contains 1,200 inhabitants, and two or 
three hotel pensions. It is connected with inte- 
resting historical associations. The scenery of the 
valley of Habkem, in the plain, is likewise of a 
pleasing character. 

Among the places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood to which excursions are made may be speci- 
fied the glacier of Grindelwald, the Abendberg 

* L'Oberland Bemois. 
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(where was formed several years ago the celebrated 
establishment for the cure and prevention of cre- 
tinism, by the removal of children so affected from 
the confined air of the valleys to this mountain 
locality), the Sittiberg, which also commands an 
extensive prospect, the castle of Ringenberg, and 
the cavern of St. Beat. 

Dr. Meyer- Ahrens observes in his standard work 
on the S\f iss watering-places : " The climate of 
Interlaken is mild and somewhat moist. The 
whole valley consists of meadow land, and abounds 
in walnut and other fruit trees, for Interlaken lies 
in the walnut-tree region, bordering upon that of 
the vine. The ground is fruitful ; there is some 
marsh land on the shore at the extremity of both 
the lakes, owing to the high- water mark. Never- 
theless, it is brought under cultivation, as the per- 
meability of the soil speedily dries the surface. 
The Aar flows from east to west through the valley, 
which is sheltered from the north by mountains 
whose steep southern acclivities are exposed to the 
full influence of the sun's rays during the greater 
part of the day. From this cause, and to the 
radiation of caloric from the earth at night, in fine 
summer weather the temperature of the night 
air does not sink below the mean of the day tem- 
perature, so that at this season Interlaken may 
almost be said to enjoy the nights of Italy. 

"'The basin in which Interlaken lies, enclosed 
between steep mountains 6,000 feet in height, and 
open at both ends, is freely ventilated. The mean 
annual temperature is higher than at Thun, and 
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considerably higher than that of Berne. In sum- 
mer the air is warmer than on the plateaux of the 
rest of Switzerland. As both the lakes take up 
the whole width of the valley, no wind can blow 
upon Interlaken without passing over the surface 
of the one or the other ; the atmosphere is conse- 
quently impregnated with a certain amount of 
moisture. 

" The rainfall at Interlaken is much the same 
as that of the central Alps in general, which diflfers 
materially from that of the high plains of Switzer- 
land. The finest weather often prevails when it 
rains in the plains, and vice versd. 

" There is generally a greater difference between 
the morning and afternoon temperature than be- 
tween the temperature from mid-day to evening, 
the former being lower, on account of the prevail- 
ing influence of the mountain air during the 
night. The temperature gradually rises up to two 
o'clock, from which time till sunset it remains 
tolerably constant, and then rapidly falls several 
degrees. An hour or two after sunset, when the 
weather is fine, the thermometer again rises, so 
that between eleven and twelve o'clock it often 
stands at 16 — 17 B., and remains pretty equable till 
near sunrise, when it again rapidly sinks several 
degrees."* 

The resident physician, Dr. Strasser, has pub- 
lished two pamphlets on the locality.f He states 

* Die Heilquellen and Kurorte der Schweiz. 
f Medicinische Besbachtungen, 1855. Interlaken, Luft 
und Mokenkur ort. 1863. 
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the population to be strong, healthy, and generally 
long-lived, many attaining to the age of 80, and 
nonagenarians being not unfrequently met with. 
Epidemics, as scarlet fever, measles, &c., are of rare 
occurrence, and generally assume a mild form. 
Influenza does not leave behind it the weakness so 
commonly experienced in large cities after its pre- 
valence. The prevailing diseases are strumous 
affections, especially in the neighbouring villages ; 
hernia among the labouring classes, partly owing 
to their ascending the hills bearing heavy burdens, 
and also varicose veins of the lower limbs. Bickets 
and cretinism are met with among some of the 
badly- fed populations of the neighbouring valleys. 
Tuberculosis is rare among those living in the 
mountains or out of doors ; it mostly affects shop- 
keepers and artisans, who lead an indoor life, 
breathing a confined air ; but recoveries often take 
place on removal to a more elevated and simny 
position. Chronic bronchitis and emphysema, 
which often entail heart disease and dropsy, are 
among the most frequent causes of mortality 
among old persons, particularly those living in 
the valley of Grindewald and in the neighbour- 
hood of its glacier ; but even there tuberculosis is 
of rare occurrence. The most prevalent acute 
disease is pneumonia ; occasional cases of croup and 
hydrocephalus occur among children ; acute 
rheumatism is infrequent. In some spring seasons, 
owing to the marshy land on the shores of the 
lake, some of the inhabitants of those districts 
are liable to attacks of intermittent fever, which 
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assumes the tertiary type ; it generally readily yields 
to the administration of quinine. In Interlaken 
cases of this disease are seldom met with. 

" The plain of Interlaken lies about 1,730 feet 
above the sea (Thun, 1,712 ; Brientz, 1,736), and 
almost at the base of high snow-covered Alps ; its 
atmosphere consequently partakes of an Alpine 
character, without, however, being decidedly so, as 
is the case in some of the mountain localities ; it 
is, however, more equable, and less subject to 
variations. 

" The valley, which was frequently inundated in 
earlier times, is formed by the delta of two moun- 
tain streams, one flowing from Grindelwald and 
Lauterbrunn ; the other, which passes through the 
Habkem valley, was formerly a tributary of the 
Aar. In the l4th century, however, a canal was 
constructed, by which the water of the former was 
conducted into the lake of Brientz, and the inunda- 
tions being thus prevented, the valley assumed an 
aspect of fertility. 

" The north shores of the lake of Brientz 
and Interlaken are well protected from north 
winds by a tolerably high chain of hills ex- 
tending frorii N.E. to S.W. The steepest part is 
near Interlaken, where the pyramidal-shaped 
Harder attains an elevation of 4,tJ40 feet. On the 
southern side of the Brientz lake is the group of 
the Faulhorn, and the Suleck (7,477). In the 
background are seen the high Alps, among 
which stand pre-eminently the Jungfrau (12,872), 
the Monch (12,660), and the Eiger (12,240V 
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Farther westward, the Suleck joins the Abend- 
berg (6,680) and the Morgenberg (6,988), which 
skirts the south side of the lake of Thun. 

" The mountains enclosing the valley of Inter- 
laken have, on an average, an elevation of 4,000 
feet. In some points they rise to the height of 
6,000 feet. A break in the mountain chain to the 
south constitutes an importcuit climatic condition, 
as affording a more complete southern exposition. 
The mountain summits and the two extensive 
water surfaces being powerful conductors of elec- 
tricity, render Interlaken nearly exempt from the 
storms that so frequently occur in plains that are 
in the neighbourhood of high hills. The Hoheweg 
lies inmiediately at the foot of the Harder, and 
while it is thus protected from blasts of northern 
air, the reflection of the sun's rays from the moun- 
tain's side, together with the radiation of caloric 
from the earth after sunset, render the temperature 
peculiarly equable, sudden transitions being of rare 
occurrence. Owing to the shelter thus afforded, 
the two most prevalent winds blow up and down 
the valley ; the former is either W. or 8.W., the 
latter E., E.N.E., or S.E. This is called the 
Fohn, and is known only in the Alpine regions, 
but not in the plains of Switzerland. It has 
been compared to the sirocco of Italy, and is 
sometimes extremely violent, so as to endanger the 
wooden roofs of the houses in the villages. To 
guard against this casualty, heavy stones are very 
commonly placed upon them. The force of this 
wind is greatly felt at Brientz, but it becomes 
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greatly modified at Interlaken, and at Thun it is 
scarcely experienced. In summer it often produces 
a rapid melting of the snow, and occasions inunda- 
tions.* 

" The width of the valley is about half a (Ger- 
man) mile ; the two lakes are a mile and a half dis- 
tant from each other ; so that the moisture brought 
by each of the prevailing winds must exert a 
marked influence on the atmosphere, which has 
consequently not the sharp, raw feel of elevated 
Alpine regions, or of the vicinity of glaciers." 

From the preceding observations it may be 
inferred that Interlaken is an excellent summer 
abode for many valetudinarians. The air, while 
partaking somewhat of the bracing character 
of the Alps, is yet free from the sharpness and 
from the great variations which are experienced 
in more elevated and less sheltered localities; 
hence it is well suited to sensitive, delicate, and 
weakly subjects, who could not reside in such 
localities without considerable risk. Pulmonary 
invalids proceeding to winter in the south, or those 
who have wintered in a southern station, would, 
in many cases, find a longer or shorter sojourn at 
Interlaken well suited to them; those afiected 
with tuberculosis in the early stage, especially if it 
be more of an erethetic than of an opposite cha- 
racter, and accompanied with feverish symptoms, 

* According to the report of the Swiss Meteorological So- 
ciety, the highest summer temperature for 1862 was 29 8 
(centigrade); mean of June, 15 0; July, 18 1 ; August, 
16-6 ; September, 14*7. 
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would mostly derive advantage from its climate 
at this season, combined with whey-drinking. 
Many other invalids likewise, who have been 
sojourning at one or other of the foreign baths, 
and who subsequently proceed to Switzerland, 
might advantageously pass some weeks at Inter- 
laken ; which, in addition to the facilities of cheer- 
ful association in the pensions, now possesses 
other resources, such as are usually met with at 
watering-places, by which means the encroaches of 
ennui, so commonly experienced in isolated moun- 
tain localities in bad weather, or when the even- 
ings lengthen, can often be effectually guarded 
against. 

Dr. Strasser adverts to several instances in which 
pulmonary consumption, some in an advanced 
stage, has been arrested in its course, and a decided 
progress made towards recovery, during a more or 
less prolonged stay at Interlaken. Sir James Clark, 
forty years ago, spoke of this situation as being 
one of the best in summer for certain cases of this 
class. Interlaken is, however, adapted to many 
patients affected with other complaints, in which 
a mUd mountain air is indicated, such as several 
nervous disorders, incident to a highly-civUised 
and artificial state society, some forms of chronic 
dyspepsia, liver obstruction, the torpid form of 
scrofula, and the generally deranged health that is 
so often met with independently of the existence of 
any positive disease, in persons who have been 
subjected to the depressing influence of tropical 
or otherwise unhealthy climates. In most of these 
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cases whey-drinking is a useful adjuvant to 
the action of the climate. 

Interlaken agrees well with children and young 
girls, whose functional development has been re- 
tarded, and also with young subjects of both sexes, 
who suffer from the effects of too rapid growth.* 

It is not suited to patients labouring under 
disease of the heart or large vessels, acute dyspepsia, 
or to those who are liable to hemoptysis. 

* Many of these and some other patients may take with 
advantage the slightly-mineraliBed cold saline water of 
Weissenberg, which is situate in the lower Simmenthal, 
about four Swiss leagues from Thun, and enjoys a high 
reputation in cases of pulmonary, laryngeal, and bronchial 
disease. 
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ADDENDA. 



REMARKS ON THE ACTION OP 
MOUNTAIN AIR. 

"When we consider that the air is a oompoimd fluid, to 
which aire added in Taiying proportions more subtle 
elements, as heat, light, electricity, &c., and that it is, 
moreover, the receptacle of all terrestrial exhalations, 
the laboratory of an infinite variety of chemical com- 
binations, and the medium of continual meteorological 
changes, the importance of a due appreciation of the 
effects produced by states of the atmosphere upon the 
animal economy will readily be inferred. Its greater 
or less weight or density, its humidity or diryness, 
warmth or coldness, its electrical condition, and 
especially the presence or absence of miasmatic or 
other effluvia, are so many circumstances that require 
to be taken into the account as acting singly, or, in 
the aggregate, in a most powerful manner upon the 
health and well-being of communities and individuals. 
How greatly marked, for instance, is the contrast pre- 
sented by the dwellers on a marshy plain and those 
on the mountains by which that plain is bounded, or 
that which is perceptible between agriculturists, sports- 
men, and others, who take active exercise, and are con- 
tinually changing the air, and the pallid countenances, 
the deficient muscular energy, and the languor with 
which the functions are performed that are manifested 
by inhabitants of capital cities or of manufacturing 
towns, engaged more or less in sedentary avocations, 
and inhaling the close and vitiated atmosphere of 
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workshops, counting-houses, or in the higher ranks, of 
crowded nightly assemblies ; and what a difference do 
not the diseases most prevalent among persons sub- 
jected to such opposite influences present. 
, The mental is no less influenced than the bodily 

condition by the circumstances of locality, as respects 
the nature of the air. " The action of climate upon the 
moral,'' says a foreign writer, ^' is so constant, that a 
great resemblance is perceptible in the moral attributes 
of populations distant from each other, but inhabiting 
a country of an analogous nature, and at an equal 
altitude above the level of the sea ; having, in short, a 
similar climate. Thus activity, courage, and enterprise, 
are found among the Scotch Highlanders, Corsicans, 
and Albanians, and also among the inhabitants of 

j more distant elevated regions, as those of Thibet and 

I the Caucasus. 

I ** On the other hand, the inhabitants of lowlands, 

where the air is laden with humid vapours, in whatso- 
ever country they may be observed, are indolent, 
simple-minded, peaceful, and of easy disposition. 
Holland, Flanders, and Champagne have produced 
celebrated men, but their inhabitants are not generally 
remarkable for being spi/rituds. Those of Lower Nor- 
mandy, Maine, and of Beny, are reputed to have little 
enterprise, and have minds rather cunning than in- 
genious. The men of these diflerent countries have 
pretty much the same cerebral organization; the brain, 
like other parts, being influenced by climate in humid 
localities, is wanting in the tone and energy which it 
possesses in mountaineers."* 

I Though some of the properties of the air capable of 

producing effects upon the human organism are ap- 
parent, there are others not recognisable by our 
ordinary means of investigation, and it is only 
recently that the action of ozone contained in it has 

I been made the subject of research. " It is a matter of 

* Dr. Dancel— Snr I'lnfluence des Voyages. 
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common observation," sajrs a writer on climate, ^' that 
some classes of vegetables peculiar to certain regions, 
and the habits and diseases of animals that inhabit 
those regions, afford us notions which are fi*equentl7 
more precise than can be obtained by means of 
physical instruments respecting the qualities of the air, 
as also as regards the elevation and peculiar nature of 
localities. That which constitutes the sharpness, the 
weight, or thickness of the atmosphere, is often not 
more appreciable by these instruments than are its 
exact degree of purity, and the various modes of its 
alteration, by the means with which chemistry supplies 
us. These varying conditions are, however, not un- 
frequently perceptible to the feelings of individuals, 
and are even sometimes contrary to what would be 
inferred from the mere result of physical investigation. 
Thus, a sharp or light air — ^in common language, aria 
sottUe — ^is often shown by barometrical tests to be in 
fact more heavy than a thick and apparently heavy air 
(aria grossa). This quality of thickness is owing to 
the degree of the watery impregnation of the atmo- 
sphere, the intimate combination or the mere state of 
suspension in which the water is held in it, and these 
states are themselves subordinate to its temperature, 
its heterogeneity," (fee.* 

From the temperature and constitution of the air 
there results in a marked manner certain impressions 
of pleasure, of hien-etre, or of indisposition and malaise, 
according to individual peculiarities and the state of the 
organs of the body ; and in proportion as one becomes 
accustomed to these peculiar atmospheric constitutions, 
most people can tell, from their general feelings, 
whether a locality agrees with them or not, or where 
a change is desirable from one air to another; and 
this feeling is often experienced by the inhabitants of 
cities, as an indication whereby they may often avoid 
serious deterioration of their health, which of late 

♦ Dr. Thouvenel— Du Climat de ritalie. 
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years has been greatly preserved by the custom of 
most people engaged in city business living in the 
environs of the metropolis, and by the great facilities 
now afforded for travelling and for making short 
excursions to the coimtry.* Mountain air in parti- 
cular is well known to have a peculiarly restorative 
action, and is greatly had recourse to by the Swiss as a 
remedial and prophylactic means, many of the elevated 
localities in this country being much resorted to for 
the purpose of taking what they term an air bath. 
This means is now becoming more generally adopted, 
and is a most efficient adjuvant to a course of 
mineral waters, either at the same time or sub- 
sequently, when employed with discrimination, and 
with requisite precautions as respects guarding against 
sudden and great transitions of temperature, &c. 

The air of elevated localities differs materially in 
some of its physical properties from that of lowlands, 
at or slightly above the sea's level. The earth being 
surrounded by an atmosphere extending to a distance 
of several miles, the air is necessarily thicker and 
heavier near its surface, and its density diminishes in 
proportion as we rise above it — ^so that the amount of 
atmospheric pressure on and around the human body 
at some of the highest inhabited mountain localities is 
not more than one-half of what it. would be on the 
level of the Mediterranean. It is well known water 
boils at 80 E., or 212 F., under ordinary circumstances ; 
but according to the observations made in the Alps by 
Professor Forbejs, the boiling point is reduced by one 
degree for every 1,000 feet of elevation above the sea 
— so that at a height of 10,000 feet it does not exceed 
70 R. This highly-rarefied state of the air in high lo- 
calities cannot &,il to produce marked effects, inasmuch 
as it gives rise to an expansion of all organised bodies 
and a speedy evaporation of moisture from the surfaces 

* A breath of unadulterated air, 
The glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer 
I'he citizen, and brace his languid frame ! — Cowper, 

G 
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exposed to its action ; and on the animal OTganization' 
(aa is experienced in aerial navigation, and on the top 
of high monntains, as Mont Blanc) it occasions serious 
symptoms, such as accelerated circulation, difEcult respi- 
ration, palpitations, giddiness, head-ache, bleeding from 
the nose, a sense of constriction across the throat or 
epigastrium, pains in the limbs. Hence few persons, 
who are not accustomed to high regions, can exist for 
any length of time in th^m without experiencing, in a 
greater or less degree, the ** mountain disease," which 
so commonly affects the inhabitants of towns on the 
elevated plateaux of South America, termed by the 
natives of Bolivia and Peru Mai de Pwna^ from the 
highest inhabited town of these parts, and they are 
generally short-lived. Animals placed in an artifidaUy- 
rarefied air soon become restless, their bodies swell, 
and they speedily die. Dogs and cats taken up to 
pla(^ on high mountains, where the air is highly 
rarefied, become affected with convulsions and die, and 
beasts of burden are often exhausted and unable to 
proceed when ascending high mountains. 

The density of the air undergoes more extensive 
oscillations in plain countries than on hi^h mountains, 
its causes being more operative. It is affected by the 
temperature ; heat occasioning expansion, renders the 
air less dense ; cold produces a contrary effect. The 
barometer is consequently higher during the prevalence 
of north and east (cold) winds than when winds from 
the opposite quarters prevail. At great elevations the 
temperature is lower than on plains, and it is more 
irregular, passing from one extreme to the other. In 
summer the heat on the higher mountain chains is con- 
siderable in the day time ; whereas in winter the cold 
is extreme. The daily changes are also very great in 
many mountainous localities, on accouiit of the constant 
neighbourhood of snows and glaciers, the influence of 
which is so much the more experienced in proportion as 
the heat has been great. Dr. Werber felt the sun 
burning in the thin mountain air in the afternoon at 
the temperature of 20 R. ; in the evening the thermo 
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meter sank to 7*75, and early in the morning it was 
still lower.* 

The thinner the air, so much less is the amount of 
oxygeiL it contains, which circitmstanoe also contri-* 
butes to increase the prejudicial results upon the or- 
ganization of the diminished pressure. '^ In a chemical 
point of yiew," says the writer just quoted, ^'the 
atmoe^here of the high Alpfi has too little oxygen ; 
hence the lungs are under the necessity of expanding 
more, and of inhaling ofbener, than on lower levels, in 
order that the blood may obtain the degree of oxygeni- 
sation requisite for peifect nutrition. On ascending 
high mountains the breathing is consequently deeper 
and more frequent, the lungs experience a sort of 
hung^ of air, that obliges persons to stand stUl for a 
time, and a feverish or spasmodic condition of the 
respiration is sometimes induced firom too much blood 
flowing into the limgs, producing, when prolonged, 
what is termed * moimtain asthma.' "* 

Great diflerenoes exist as respects the relative state 
of dr3mess and moisture of the atmosphere. A rare- 
fied air is a dry air ; on the high table lands of South 
America, as in Mexico and Peru, the air ia excessively 
dry. The air of the mountains of Europe whose 
' beoght exceeds 5,000 feet is also very dry, owing partly 
to this cause, and partly to the comparative absence of 
vegetation, of collections of water, and to their greater 
exposure to the action of winds, which produce 
rapid evaporation. On the lower acclivities of moim- 
tains, however, owing to the absence of these causes of 
dryness, there is a greater fiedl of rain and snow, and 
the air is frequently more moist than even in lowlands. 

JDr. Lombard quotes the conclusions arrived at by 
M. de Gasparin on this point. '^ On comparing,'' he 
says, " different localities situate on the course of the 

* Die Schweizer Alpenluft 

* According to Payene, a rarefied mountain air contains 
oxygen in the proportion of 120 grammes (cubic measure) to 
296, which it has under ordinary atmospheric pressure ; at 180 
feet under the sea, as in diving bells, 1,430 grammes. 

G a 
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Rhone, the Rhine, the Po, and the Danube, we finder 
with but few exceptions, the quantity of rain increase 
with the elevatioQ of the ground, so that the nearer 
we approach to the mountains which give rise to the 
principal rivers of Europe, the greater is the abun- 
dance of rain. 

^^ With respect to the degree of humidity of mountain 
climates," adds M. Lombard, '' we may define two zones, 
having variable limits, according to the altitude, the 
configuration of the ground, and the exposition — 1st. 
The middle and inferior zone, which, in the temperate 
r^ons, may extend to the height of 1,500 metres, is 
especially characterised by the humidity of the air, 
either because the rains are there more abundant and 
more frequent than in the plains, or on account of the 
passage and very often of the collection of water which 
flows down from the higher regions, or else on account 
of the cultivation of the ground and of its being more 
thickly wooded, which circumstances impede the free 
circulation of air and prevent evaporation. 2nd. The 
superior zone, which extends from a height of 1,000 or 
1,500 metres up to that of the highest sunmuts, is 
much drier than the former, on account of the greater 
intensity of the solar rays, the rapidity with which 
evaporation takes place in a more rarefied atmo- * 
sphere, the greater action of the winds, the inclina- 
tion of the ground, and the scanty v^etation that 
covers it. 

" We may readily conceive that according to the 
exposition of a locality, and the configuration of the 
ground, the annual disposition of the rains will be 
notably modified. When, for instance, a moist wind is 
arrested by a rocky range, by which it is forced up- 
wards to a colder region, the clouds being thus con- 
densed, necessarily pour out their contents upon the 
inferior regions. The same remark applies to the 
lower ranges of a moiintain chain, which are more 
humid than their distant summits. " 
( There are some exceptions as respects the Swiss 
mountains, owing to local causes. " At the stations of 
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the Great St. Bernard and the St. Gothard," says M. 
Lombard, " there falls twice as much rain and snow 
as at Geneva, but there are other stations, probably 
the greater number, where the highest is the least 
rainy. 

" The power of the solar rays increases with the al- 
titude, since they pass through aerial strata of dimi- 
nished density, and this cause likewise contributes to 
dry the atmosphere of the higher regions of the earth. 
In summer the higher acclivities are warmer than the 
middle zone, because the warm ascending air from the 
valleys reaches them."* 

In estimating the effect of the sun's rays upon plants 
and animals, the action of light has to be considered as 
well as that of heat. When plants are fully exposed to 
the influence of light their colours are brighter, but 
when kept in dark places they become etiolated and 
distorted. Analogous effects are perceptible on the 
human body. Prisoners who are kept in dark cells 
present an almost bloodless aspect, whereas those who 
are confined in well-lighted prisons retain much better 
their natural colour. The inhabitants of elevated 
sunny localities are remarkable for the freshness of 
their complexion, and for their well-formed bodies, 
which is doubtless as much owing to the action of 
solar light as to that of air. Humboldt remarked 
that distortions and deformities are of rare occurrence 
in the eqiiinoxial regions. 

" When deprived of light," says a recent medical 
writer, " plants lose their colour, become etiolated and 
deformed, filled with watery juices and savourless, and 
individuals who pass great part of their lives in dark 
or badly-lighted places are stricken with atony, their 
flesh becomes soft, pufiy, infiltrated ; they present all the 
attributes of lymphatism and screfiila ; it is among 
them that phthisis prevails to the greatest extent." 

* "At sunrise the early warming of the mountain summits 
produces a current of air from the valleys upwards ; but after 
simset the rapid cooling of the summits causes a downward cur- 
rent" — Schweizer Alpenluft 
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The too prolonged influence of light has, boweyer, 
as pernicious effect on the organization, owing to the 
excitation it induces. " Near the North Pole,'' add» 
the writer just quoted, <' an almost constant day suc- 
ceeds to a long night, and the absence of the alter- 
nation between light and darkness painfully affects the 
health of the natives. The sleep is neither sound nor 
refreshing, and this drcumstanoe has a particularly 
bad effect upon children and women ; the former be- 
come etiolated and rickeity, and they often die, unless 
they be sent to a better climate, as tiie south of Nor- 
way. The inhabitants of Finland present the traces 
of this influence : the men, and especially the women, 
have a pallid aspect, are ofien ricketty, and spinal dis- 
tortions are very common ; menstruation is difficult 
and tardy ; a stout person, or one who has a colour in 
his cheeks, is seldom met with. Under similar physical 
and physiological circumstances one would think that 
pulmonary phthisis would be very common, but I 
believe it is, on the contrary, of rare occurrence, and I 
do not remember to have seen a phthisical subject in 
Finland. The physicians of Scandinavia agree in 
afllrming that this disease becomes less and less 
common in proportion as we advance to the northern 
regions." * 

"In a dynamic point of view," says Dr. Werber, "the 
high Alps are subjected to a too intense light, to exciting 
cold, and the atmosphere has so much combined posi- 
tive electricity, that the skin of some persons, when 
rubbed with flannel, will emit electric sparks, and a 
high state of tension in the nervous and muscular 
systems 8upervenes,"t 

* Dr. Oigot Saard— Des Climats. I have shown in another 
work (" Effect of Climate on Tuberculous Diseaae") that this im- 
munity of the inhabitants of the northern countries is owing to 
the same causes as that of the nonulation of elevated regions — 
viz., the dryness of the air, ana the almost exclusive pursuit of 
out-door avocations. 

t Free electricity abounds most in the atmosphere in hot 
and moist countries (the tropics), and in summer and during 
the preyalence of soutn-west winds, when violent storms are apt 
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Tke most elevated localities in Switzerland that are 
permanently inhabited do not, however, reach to half 
the height of some of the plateaux of South America, 
where populous towns exist, and their inhabitants are 
consequently not prejudidtilly affected by the condi- 
tions of the atmosphere which exist in an extreme 
degree at a higher level. '^ Where the locality does not 
exceed 1,000 or 1,500 metres," says M. Lombard, "this 
disturbance does not occur, the respiration is fuller and 
deeper (than in lowlands), the pulse is calm and regu- 
lar, a due equilibrium is established between the 
arterial and nervous circulation, and a greater activity 
is imparted to the muscular system. The rapidity 
with which the strength is regained even by debiUtated 
invalids is surprising. Weakly persons can climb 
mountains and make long excursions with but little 
inconvenience. The intellectual &cidties are brighter, 
the sleep is sound and refreshing, and the body is less 
sensitive to cold than when in the plains. One of the 
most marked effects of a temporary residence in the 
mountains is the activity that is imparted to the 

to occar, whereas in cold, dry lands (as of the polar zone) and in 
winter, storms are of rare occarrence. The same muy be said of 
high mountain valleys and mountain chains, which have a dry 
and cold atmosphere, where the electricity is in a combined 
state, and cannot easily manifest itself in storms. When, how- 
ever, storms do occur in high valleys, they are of extreme vio- 
lence. 

The electricity of the atmosphere is, as the rule, positive, that 
of the earth negative. The positive electric state is usually com- 
bined with a lugh barometrical scale, and with the prevalence of 
an agitated air and north-east winds ; hence it ia most lasting in 
winter. Under these circumstances, people feel stronger, more 
disposed for exertion, and in better spirits, but its too prolonged 
operation produces exhaustion, and a tendency to inflammations. 
The negative electric state, indicated by a low barometer, occurs 
most in summer, in a warm, moist, and still air, and during the 
prevalence of westerly winds. It is experienced in its greatest 
intensity in July, and is depressing to body and mind, particu- 
larly in nervous persons, and especially on the approach of 
storm& When prolonged, this state of the atmosphere gives 
rise to the gastric and nervous fevers which prevail in warm, 
moist countries. — ^Werber, op. cit« 
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digestiye fonctioiis, and the increased power of aasuni- 
lation.* 

'^ As respects the inhabitants of pkin oonntiies, the 
towns of Crenera, Lausanne, Berne, Zurich, and 
Lucerne may >je regarded in the light of a mountain 
sojourn, wherein thej find in summer a lower tempera- 
ture, a more bracing and frequently renewed air than 
that whioh they are accustomed to breathe. To the 
residents of Lyons, Marseilles, or Paris, who exchange 
their warm and heavy atmosphere for that of the Swiss 
towns, the change is as great as when the inhabitants 
of Geneva, Berne, or Zurich, go to reside on the Mount 
Saleve, in the Grindelwald, or on Mount Albis. 

'' On this account, it is frequently advisable for in- 
valids from less elevated countries to remain for a 
short time in one or other of the towns preparatory to 
a sojourn in a place at a greater altitude, in order that 
they may not be prejudicially affected by the sudden 
change to a climate presenting so great a contrast with 
that to which they have been accustomed. It is also 
not unfrequently advisable for them not to remain too 
long in the same locality ; as on their becoming accli- 
mated the good effects at first experienced from living 
in a particular place may subside ; and, on the one 
hand, an atmosphere having a more exciting and 
bracing action may be indicated ; on the other, the 
too great excitation sometimes occasioned by a pro- 
longed sojourn in a particular place, may require to be 
allayed by a removal to another partaking less of this 
quality." 

The complaints that are most likely to be alleviated 
or cured, and those that are likely to be aggra- 
vated by the action of mountain air, may be estimated 
from the consideration of the prevalence of diseases of 
the inhabitants of elevated localities and the infre- 

* ''The strong constitution of mountaineers is not owing to a 
succulent and varied diet, for they content themselves with milk 
and potatoes, occasionally with small slices of salt meet bread 
hard as a stone, coffee in which chicory predominates, and a 
spirituous liquor of inferior quality. '* 
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qiieixcy of other diseases, which are very prevalent in 
lower lands. " In cold, dry, mountainous regions," 
says Dr* Werber, "there predominate a constantly- 
s^itated air, with diminished pressure, intense light, 
and positive electricity. These circumstances pre- 
dispose to diseases of the respiratory organs, to acute 
hemorrhages, and to disease of the vascular system. 
Diseases of the abdominal organs are comparatively 
unfrequent, and acute are more frequent than chronic 
diseases." 

M. Jules Guerin has shown that a certain degree 
of atmospheric pressure is requisite to maintain the 
extremities of the bones in the joints in close juxta- 
position, and that the head of the thighbone is kept 
firm in its socket mainly by atmospheric pressure, the 
diminution of which, in a highly-rarefied air, may 
account for the feelings of exhaustion and weight of 
the limbs on motion that are often experienced in very 
elevated localities. 

On the other hand, typhoid fever, intermitting 
cholera, and varicose veins, are seldom met with in high 
mountains; and pulmonary phthisis, arising fix)m a 
cachetic state, and defective nutrition, does not occur 
among the inhabitants of places elevated 5,000 or 
6,000 feet above the sea's level, as the high plains of 
Peru and Bolivia, the Engadin and other localities 
in the Swiss mountains. In the higher Alps, rheuma- 
tism seldom occurs, but it is not uncommon among 
the inhabitants of a lower level, who, working hard 
and badly fed, are exposed at all seasons to the vicissi- 
tudes of weather. Nervous affections are not common 
in the more elevated localities, though tolerably fre- 
quent in hilly countries. The same may be said of 
disorder of the digestive organs. Cretinism is not 
met with, and scrofula only in badly-ventilated 
and moist valleys of elevated regions ; whereas it is 
extremely common in the lower Alpine regions, where 
a humid state of the atmosphere prevails, as also in the 
lower lands. Residence in a mountain air would conse- 
quently be prejudicial in most cases of organic or. 
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acute disease of the digestiTe apparatus of an inflain^ 
matoiy tendency, of disease of the heart or bloods 
vessels, of active hemorrhage, dropsy, confirmed 
phthsis, as also to plethoric persons, and those disposed 
to cerebral congestion from this cause ; and to those 
affected with bronchial or laryngeal complaints of a 
subacute or inflammatory nature ; on the other hand, it 
is calculated to render effectual service in the more 
chronic forms of those affections, when accompanied or 
not with copious passive expect>oration or hemoptysiB 
resulting from a state of relaxation or deficient tone of 
the parts; in congestive states of the abdominal 
viscera, on account of the freer circulation and the 
increased action of the capillary vessels of the sur&oe 
of the body in a pure and rarefied atmosphere ; in 
chronic affections of the alimentary canal, as weakness 
of stomach, a too relaxed state of the bowels, piles, 
<fec. ; in most nervous disorders not marked by much 
excitability ; and in nei'vous asthma not referrible to 
organic disease. 

It is, however, in cachectic states of the system 
and a deteriorated condition of the blood that the 
effects of a stimulating and invigorating mountain 
air are most marked. In cases of general debility, 
without any apparent cause, in deranged health, 
from a residence in unhealthy countries, in anemia, 
chlorosis, amenorrhcea, hypochondriasis, nervousness, 
sleeplessness, &c,, a mountain air, if not a chief 
means of cure, would be a most efficient adjuvant 
to the employment of suitable remedies, either con- 
jointly or subsequently, and there is no doubt that 
the benefit derived in many cases of scrofula, predis- 
position to or of incipient tuberculous disease of the 
lungs, and in chronic bronchitis from a course of 
mineral waters, or of the whey cure, taken in moun- 
tainous regions, is in no small degree referrible to the 
quality of the atmospheric medium in which the sub» 
jects are placed. " The great majority of persons who 
resort to the (whey cure) establishments of the canton 
of Appenzell," says M. Constantin James, " go there 
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on account of chronic bronchial, laryngeal, and catarr- 
hal affections, or of pulmonary tubercles. These 
various morbid states speedily become modified as 
respects their leading symptoms ; the cough, the ex- 
pectoration, the difficulty of breathing, and the perspirart 
lions diminish or cease altogether, unless they depend 
upon a too serious organic lesion. We may understand 
how difficult it is to distinguish in these cases how 
much is owing to the direct action of the whey from 
what is due to atmospheric influences, which must 
play a great part in producing the benefit derived by 
the patients.* 

* '* Guide aux Eaux Min^ralea." Dr. Hirsch, of Apponzell, re* 
marks : '* The influence which the manner of living exercises on 
the development of scrofula and consumption is well exhibited 
by companng the state of health of the male and female popula- 
tion in the canton of AppenzelL Most of the men are strong 
and heiJthy-looking. Consumption and scrofula are rare 
amongst them ; most of the women, on the contrarv, are weakly, 
pale, and ill-developed ; consumption and scroftila are of very 
frequent occurrence. The occupation of the men consists in 
tendinff their flocks, in haymaking, and other out-door works ; 
their food is mUk, cheese, bread, sometimes meat The 
employment of the poor females consists in making the well- 
known Swiss embroidery ; their food consists chiefly in pota- 
toes, cheese, and bread. Most depressuig is a visit to the work- 
rooms of these poor creatures. Here they sit, crowded together, 
summer and winter, in crowded, ill-ventuated rooms, in a stoop- 
ing position, some of them even before reaching the twelfth year 
of their age." 



SUMMARY OF THE ACTION OF MOUNTAIN^ 
AIR UPON THE ANIMAL ECONOMY.* 

Mountain air increases tbe activity and regulates the 
functions of the digestive organs ; it consequently pro- 
motes a more perfect formation of the chyle, and in- 
troduces a better-organised material into the blood. 
The inspirations are fuller and quicker in a mountain 
air, and the heart beats stronger ; hence red blood is 
carried with greater impetus to aU parts of the body, 
and the muscular and nervous systems are excited to 
greater activity. These effects are produced by what 
we have designated as the physical, mechanical, 
chemical, and dynamic powers. The mechanical 
powers— -diminished pressure, increased dryness and 
agitation of mountain air — occasion a £reer flow of 
blood to the lungs, to the skin, and to the periphery of 
the body, whence ensue, on the one hand, fulness and 
expansion of the capillary vessels and cells, a con- 
sequent increase of their energy, a more perfect con- 
tact with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and a more 
ready evaporation of excrementitious fluids, aqueous 
vapour, carbonic add, &c, ; and on the other, a 
diminished flow of blood to the abdominal viscera and 
kidneys, by which congestive states of these organs 
are prevented, and when existing relieved. The 
chemical powers — diminution of oxygen — should ap- 
parently lower the vital processes ; but owing to the 
more frequent and fuller iaspirations in moderate 
Alpine altitudes, which are those mostly frequented, 
there is really introduced into the lungs a greater 
aggregate of oxygen, which is still further augmented 

* These observations are chiefly extracted from Dr. Werber's 
**Schweizer Alpenlaft" 
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by the more active movements of the body in a fresher 
and colder air. This greatly favours the promotion of 
healthy arterial blood, by which means the chemical 
operations of the system are perfected. It is only in 
the highest Alpine regions and in their extremely 
rarefied air, and by active movements and muscular 
exertions, that the rapid breathiag and diminished 
amount of oxygen give rise to pathological effects. 
The dynamic powers — intense light, constantly re- 
newed &esh air, electricity — excite the nervous and 
muscular systems, and occasion a positive increase of 
muscular power, pleasure in taking exercise, higher 
spirits, and a more lively flow of thought. 

Besides, who can behold the sublime beauties of 
nature and the wonderful phenomena of a creative power 
that are displayed in mountainous regions without 
being strongly moved and having his mind elevated 1 
And truly these sensitive and moral influences act most 
beneficially upon the physical vital functions. This 
physiological action is, however, restricted to those por- 
tions of the Alps which are habitable and inhabited — 
such as the lower middle regions — ^from 1,000 to 4,000 
feet high. Even higher regions, up to 7,000 feet, can 
be well borne by some invalids. 

Mountain air, especially that of the high Alps, in 
a sheltered position, acts most beneficially on the 
circulation, preventing and remedying obstructions in 
the venous system which are so common in lowlands, 
as varices and hemorrhoids, as also congestions in the 
abdominal viscera. It tends to remove or weaken the 
hereditary predisposition to scrofula and nervous dis- 
order, and often remedies anemia and chlorosis. 

To the other properties of mountain air are added its 
greater transparency, lightness, and state of positive 
electricity. Light exerts a much greater power in a 
rarefied air, in exciting the nerves and capillary vessels 
of the skin ; and this excitation being transmitted to 
the central organs of the nervous system, is thence 
reflected upon the muscles and larger vessels. It is 
well known that plants, when deprived of light^ loso 
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their colour, become watery, and £ul& A siniilajf 
effect is produced on man. 

Electricity is a powerful ezdter of the nervous and 
muscular power. Even when on the mountains its in* 
fluenoe is not immediately perceptible, it is neverthe- 
less great, inasmuch as it is lasting. It is only in its 
disturbed conditions, as in storms, that its operation on 
the system is perceptible, as in sensitive subjects. 

Bodily exercise is also a powerful stimulant of the 
nerves and muscles, and the pedestrian is often sur-« 
prised to find that the more he walks, the less tired 
does he feeL Much more walking can be accomplished 
on mountains than on plains, and it is done with 
greater pleasure. 

There is a considerable difference between the 
morbid predisposition and diseases resulting from the 
action of mountain air upon the permanent residents in 
elevated regions and temporary sojourners from ihe 
lowlands. The high Alps (about 6,000 or 7,000 
feet) are characterised in a mechanical point of view 
by a very rarefied air, and consequently a greatly 
diminished pressure, which gives rise to a too feeble 
opposition to the determination to the surfaMses (air 
passages and skin) of the fluids and gases contained in 
the body. The diminished atmospheric pressure, com- 
biaed with greater dryness and agitation of the air, in- 
crease the evaporation from the sur&oes, and tend to 
deprive the body of its calorie. In a chemical point 
of view^ the atmosphere of the high Alps has too 
little oxygen, on which account a greater expansion 
of the lungs and more frequent inspirations are neces^ 
sitated, in order that a sufficient quantity of oxygen to 
perfect its nutrient qualities be introduced into the 
blood. 

It need not, therefore, excite surprise that in persons 
ascending Alpine heights the inspirations should be 
deeper and more frequent, that the breathing should often 
be spasmodic. The lungs then experience a hunger of 
air, inasmuch as they do not inhale a suffLcient quan- 
tity, and the pedestrian is fr^uently obliged to stand 
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8till. Something analogous is observed in the inhabi- 
tants of the high Alpine regions when thej descend to 
the lowknds, though from an opposite cause; their 
lungs take in too much air at once, they are affected at 
the same time by a moderately inflowing air and by 
its increased pressure, whereas persons who ascend 
from the lowlands inhale too little air. Moreover, 
there flows into their lungs too much blood, which pro- 
duces a sudden asthma, to which nervous subjects are 
especially liable. Their air passages are Hkewise 
affected by the sharp dry air, and feel raw, and their 
voice is hoarser. The heart beats more strongly and 
frequently, and the general circulation is accelerated, 
on account of the increased activity of the lungs. 
There is consequently an increased determination to 
the capillary vessels of the skin, which are less com- 
pressed by the thinner air. 

Among the symptoms produced by a more or less 
protracted sojourn in very elevated localities may be 
specified dryness of the mouth, throat, and nose, red- 
ness of the eyes, difficulty of swallowing, loss of appe- 
tite and distaste of food, great thirst, diminished secre- 
tion of intestinal mucus and urine, active perspiration, 
distension of the stomach and bowels, from the expan- 
sion of their contained gases owing to the diminished 
atmospheric pressure, considerable muscular weakness, 
especially on moving the lower limbs. 

This weakness and exhaustion experienced in per- 
sons long sojourning at great altitudes varies according 
to the differences of constitution and strength ; it is 
likewise observable m beasts of burden, who very 
often are unable to proceed, and lie down. Dogs, 
cats, and other animals, are much affected by this 
highly-rarefied atmosphere ; cats, imless removed from 
its influence, go into fits and die. In the high regions 
of Peru and Bolivia the " moimtain disease,'' termed 
Mai de FunOy is very prevalent. Some large towns on 
the Andes are situate at a similar elevation to the 
summits of the highest Swiss mountains. Thus, Paro 
and Potosi are 12,800 feet above the sea; Cero di 
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Paaeo is even higher (13,600). The snow line, how- 
ever, is proportionally high, reaching to 16,000 feet^ 
whereas in Switzerland it is little more than half this 
altitude. The highest habitable localities in Europe 
are these : liUle St Bernard (7,168), the St. Gothai-d 
(6,404), and the Simplon (6,347). Many of the 
monks of the Great St. Bernard become asthmatic, 
and are forced to go and live in a lower situation 
than the convent. Pleuro-pneumonia is a chief 
cause of the mortality among them. The Alpenstich^ 
a pleuretic inflammation, with nervous complication, 
is endemic in some high Alpine valleys, as Ober- 
Engadin. Consumption, however, rarely occurs. 

Most of the mountain places of resort in Switzerland 
are situate at an elevation varying from 1,500 to 5,000 
feet. The climate of the lower Alps approximates to 
that of the high Alps, though it greatly varies, ac- 
cording to the degree of altitude of places, their 
northern and eastern or their southern and western 
exposition, their more or less sheltered position. The 
most prevalent diseases among the residents are in- 
flammation of the throat and tonsils, of the lungs and 
air passages, chronic catarrhal aflections, inflammation 
of the pericardium, and heart disease. Bheumatism, 
which is infrequent in the high Alps, becomes more 
common on descending towards the plains. Disordered 
uterine function, abortion, and leucorrhoea are com- 
mon, owing, in great measure, to the hard work to 
which the women are exposed in the open air iq all 
weathers ; nervous aflections are not uncommon. 

The torpid kinds of nervous weakness, with dimi- 
nished motor power and sensibility, when restricted to a 
particular part, as in paresis, are cases best adapted to, 
the more exciting air of the higher resorts. In hysteria, 
anemia, and chlorosis the higher or lower positions 
selected must be determined by the patient's tempera- 
ment and by the special circumstances of each case. 
When attended with excitation, and arising from a 
too artiflcial mode of life or prejudicial moral in- 
fluences^ the places possessing a milder Alpine climate. 
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-should be preferred. Hypochondriasis should also be 
treated in like manner — ^in so far as a mountain air is 
concerned — according as it is of the torpid or of the 
erethetic kind. When of the former, combined with a 
disposition to melancholy, the higher localities would 
mostly be preferable, unless there should be great sus- 
ceptibility to cold and atmospheric vicissitudes. Per- 
sons who suffer from the influence of malaria should 
also generally prefer the more exciting air of elevated 
places, as the EighL 

As respects tubercular disease of the lungs, much 
must depend upon the patient's condition in indi- 
vidual cases, in determining the choice of a suitable 
mountain locality, when not counter-indicated. High 
regions, when not too much exposed, are generally pre- 
ventive, and often curative, where a cure is obtein- 
able. M. Jourdannet, in his work on Mexico, remarks 
respecting the beneficial influence of elevated localities 
in preventing the production and on the progress of 
pulmonary phthisis : " This disease is, however, met 
with on high altitudes, but it only affects the lowest 
class, and even among them is one of the least of the 
causes of mortality. It is of very rare occurrence 
among persons in easy circumstances, who adhere to 
the rules of hygiene. Strangers who have become 
constant residents on the elevated parts of the plateau 
are generally exempted from its attacks, and many 
recover from the disease which they had elsewhere 
acquired. This immunity is the more striking inas- 
much as phthisis is very common, and assumes an 
acute form at the foot of these same mountains ; and, 
moreover, because it is met with in the localities 
where pneumonia constitutes the highest figure in the 
tables of mortality." 

The principal counter-indications of a residence in 
a moimtain air are a plethoric condition of the system, 
a tendency to congestion of the brain, heart, or lungs, 
organic disease of the heart, large vessels, or of the 
lungs when advanced. When, however, congestive 
states arise from abdominal obstructed circulation and 

H 
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venous plethora, as so often occur in persons of seden- 
tary habits, then mountain air at a moderate elevation, 
combined with the whej cure, would be attended with 
beneficial effects. 

M. Lombard likewise observes on this point : 
" Phthisis becomes more and more infrequent in pro- 
portion to the elevation of places above the middle or 
moist zone. It results from the examination of a 
great number of documents that the disease acquires 
an extraordinary frequency in the middle zone. Dr. 
Locher-Balber found tuberculous diseases to be twice 
as frequent in the hilly regions of the Canton of 
Zurich as in places situate on the shores of the lake. 
Doctors Bezanrenet and Beck have arrived at a similar 
conclusion on comparing the valley of the Khone with 
those situate higher up on the mountains which en- 
close it. I do not hesitate to say that tuberculous dis- 
eases are more prevalent in proportion as we quit 
the valleys and ascend above the level of rivers and 
lakes."* 

* Des Climats des Montagnes. Phthisis is very common in 
the low valleys around Geneva (1,025 metres). 
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to avoid enthusiastic one-sided description, and to tell 
us sincerely the pour est eontre. It will be seen at the 
first glance that this work has been written by one well 
acquainted with the locality he describes. It is with 
equal skill, which in him is a gift of experience, that M. 
Lee divides the invalids who go to Nice into dijQTerent 
groups, formed of similar elements, and that he assigns 
to each the most suitable situation. 

" The author adds to the topography of Nice that of 
the stations of Menton and Villefranche, of which he 
perfectly individualises the curative aptitudes. His book 
contains much general information respecting Nice." — Dr, 
ChampouiUon, Beview of ^^ Nice et son Clvmat^^^ m the 
Quzette des Hopitcmx, February, 1863.) 
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THE BATHS OF GERMANY, FRANCE, &c. 

** Marked by good sense, reflection, and an acquaintance with 
the action of tne waters." — British and Foreign Medical lUvicw, 

"The judgment which Mr. Lee expresses regarding the 
properties of these waters is enlightened, and exhibits no traces 
of that exaggeration which is so frequency seen in works written 
by the resident physicians at baths. On this account it is the 
best work which we can recommend to those who are desirous of 
being acquainted with the properties of these baths. " — Gazette 
Medicate de Paris, 

"The account embraces every point of practical interest or 
importance connected with the subject. We consider Dr. Lee's 
work an extremely useful publication. Its general accuracy on 
all important details, and its conciseness, recommend it strongly 
to the notice of the public, and especially of the medical 
profession." — Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 

** None other than a favourable judgment can be given upon 
this book, which must be ranked among the best hand-books on 
the subject ; even of those published in the German language.' 
— German Medical Remew. 

"The profession is much indebted to Dr. Lee for afibrding 
them information on subjects which otherwise could not be 
easily obtained. All the author's works are marked by sound 
views of medical science. This work is very complete, and 
worthy of any recommendation we can bestow. " — Dublin 
Medical Press, 

"Complete and comprehensive." — Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, 

" This work is from the pen of the talented and indefatigable 
gentleman who, by his various and valuable publications, has 
laid the medical profession and the world at large under peculiar 
obligations to him. We can cordially recommend this volume, 
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for, in our jac^ment, it is the best practical work on mineral 
waters in the English language." — Atlas, 

" Dr. Lee*s production deserves the popularity it has attained. 
A work so clear, so circumstantial, so nee from technical terms 
or pedantic abtruseness, is worthy of the praise that has been 
so generally bestowed upon it" — iSumday Times, 

** From the publications of Dr. Lee that have fallen under 
our notice, he appears to possess considerable medical know- 
ledge ; and what is of quite as much importance, great common 
sense, and a rational judgment. To point out the different 
disorders to which the German baths are generally adapted, and 
to suggest the best mode of using the waters, is the object of 
this work."— iS^?ecto^. 

** An interesting work." — Allgemeine ZeUtmg. 

** Dr. Lee sets himself to explain the properties of the waters 
with scientific and professional accuracy in this certainly very 
witisfactory volume." — Literary Oazette, 

"The Principal Baths of Germany, by the author of several 
works distinguished by the scientific knowledge they display, 
but perhaps still more for the comprehensiveness of his views, 
explained with singular brevity ana perspicuity, and the sound- 
ness of his judgment, as well as the force of his logic." — 
Monthly Review. 

" Evidently the result of much study, and exhibits much 
natural acuteness, and considerable scientific knowledge. " — 
Britammia, 

** A sound practical work."— iVloww^ arid Military Oazette. 



MINERAL WATERS AND THEIR CURATIVE 
AGENCY. 

Second Edition. (Ready for publication.) 

" "We can especially recommend the present production. Mr. 
Lee's remarks and limitations as to the utility of mineral waters 
are very discriminate and just." — Med, Chir. JReview, 

"A good epitome on the subject of mineral waters, and free 
from the cant about the infallibility of particular springs." — 
AthenceuTH. 

** The book contains a considerable amount of useful practical 
information on the subject of which it treats." — Foreigoi 
Quarterly Review, 

"Able, just, and intelligent."— il^/cw. 



WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR* 

THE WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND. 

Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

" This work recommends itself by the spirit of independence 
in which it is written, by the justness of its therapeutical points 
of view, and also by the important information wnich appears in 
oveiy page. " — Gazette Medicale de Paris, 

** A very useful companion to those who resort to the English 
watering-places, giving a concise and very fair account of tnese 
sanitary resorts. The remarks on the employment of mineral 
waters are well worthy of perusal. " — Medical Oazette. 

" Dr. Lee's coup d'ceil of British watering-places is that of a 
master. Everythmg unimportant in his subject escapes notice, 
whUe everything which is of value to the invalid or medical 
man he seizes with intuitive sagacity, and places before his 
readers with a precision and concise elegance which make his 
little book a treat, even to the fastidious scholar." — Medical 
Times, 

''A commodious and a complete handbook for the knowledge 
of the mineral springs of England." — Oerman Medical Heview, 

" The medical remarks are judicious, and the descriptions 
concise and accurate." — Morning Chronicle, 

** Contains a large amount of information in a concise form. 
The author's accounts of the localities, with which we ourselves 
are well acquainted, are very accurate and characteristic." — 
British and Foreign Med. Chir. Review, 

" The present work, like others written by Mr. Lee, is charac- 
terised by moderation and good sense. The springs are ably 
treated of." — Douglas Jerrold/s Paper, 

* * A capital little manual. The author possesses the invaluable 
art of being interesting at the same time that he is scientific." — 
New Monffily Magazine, 

" Combines the utile with the dulcCf and contains ample infor- 
mation." — Dublin Medical Press, 

** The medical statistics are ample, conveying every informa- 
tion which the scientific inquirer, or the invalid and physician 
can desire. " — Press, 

"A valuable work." — Leader, 

" As in all Dr. Lee's works, a cool judgment prevails over mere 
enthusiasm in speaking of cures, and he imbues Ms book with 
the principles of the subject." — Spectator. 

** Though small in dimensions, this book is full of information. 
The author's views are well considered, and he describes with 
discrimination the complaints likely to be alleviated by a 
residence at the various watering places." — Morning Herald, 
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"Its descriptions and suggestions may be fully dep^ided 
upon." — United Service Gazette, 

"Dr Lee's judicious, sensible, and able works, abide closely by 
the subjects treated of. We consider him to be an independent 
aaid searching thinker, the very reverse of fanciful. His personal 
experience, too, with regard to watering-places has been very 
extensive. " — Monthly Jieview, 

** This capital little volume will prove a welcome boon to the 
invalid."— Critic. 



THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON 
TUBERCULOUS DISEASE, 

With Notices of Places of Winter Resobt. 4s. 6d. 

(Fiske Fund Prize Essay,) 

"A sensible dissertation." — Spectator. 

" A valuable summary of practical information. Few persons 
have had so much opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the sanative influence of climate as Dr. Lee." — Westminster 
Review. 

* * A judicious treatise. " — A thenoeum, 

** Dr. Lee gives a very fairrestimiS of the relations of climate 
to pulmonary disease. " — Lancet. 

"The precepts are drawn from considerable experience." — 
Medical Times. 

" The author brings to bear upon the question a large amount 
of practical knowledge acquired oy extensive travel and personal 
inquiiy." — Med. Chir. Review. 

"Contains a considerable amount of important and valuable 
information." — Midland Journal of Medical Science. 



THE INVALID'S COMPANION TO THE 
CONTINENT : 

An Account of the Chief Places of Resort, with Re- 
marks ON the Influence of Climate and Travelling 
AND Meteorological Tables. 

Second Edition, recently published, 10s. 
(W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet Street.) 

''Invalids who seek health in such resorts would do well to 
considt it." — Literary Gazette. 
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" Distinguished by the practical good sense that belongs to 
Dr. Lee's publications, as well as by that fulness and certainty 
of knowledge which result from long experience. " — Spectator, 

"While the descriptions of the various places are sketchy, 
they are accurate : the book has all the merits of an excellent 
travelling companion, and a guide to the invalid." — Medical 
Gazette, 

'* Contains a good deal both of amusement and information." 
—Med. Chir, R&view. 

"This work will prove useful to valetudinarians. From his 
experience and observation, Dr. Lee is well qualified for the 
task. His book gives information in a manner calculated to 
please as well as to instruct. The remarks on the influence of 
climate and travelling are good. " — Medical Times. 

" The work will be found a trustworthy indicator to the con- 
tinental visitor. The appended observations on the influence of 
climate and traveDing are of a sensible character." — British and 
Foreign Medical Review. 

" This is a very superior book ; full of information elegantly 
communicated." — MorUhly Magazine. 

** Dr. Lee is a hijgh and well-known authority on the subjects 
indicated of a medical character, and this volume will be found 
to be a valuable manual in the respects mentioned. " — Monthly 
Heview. 

** This is the production of a scholar and a gentleman ; of one 
who knows how to be interesting while he is scientific, and to 
convey most valuable and sterling information with all the 
graces that are expected to adorn elegant literature." — Metro- 
poiitan Magazine. 

" There is much useful information in this volume, interspersed 
among clever descriptions of places, persons, and things." — 
Sunday Times. 

"This valuable volume professes to dwell more particularly 
on those matters connected with climate and the watering-places 
which may be found beneficial to invalids, or interesting to the 
medical profession. Notwithstanding this modest proviso, the 
spirited manner in which a great deal of information is com- 
pressed into a small space, ^ves a novelty and almost an 
originality to his local descriptions." — United Service Gazette. 

" A companion on whose fidelity and usefulness travellers may 
with security depend. Its medical precepts appear to us to be 
theresult of much scientific observation. " — Oentteman's Magazine, 

" As the accuracy and soundness of the author's details may 
be depended upon, the work cannot fail to be one of very general 
utility." — New Monthly Magazine. 
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"The author's object was to & large extent medical, and he 
has succeeded in a very high degree — a degree which renders the 
public his debtors. His solid dissertation on the influence of 
climate and travel, and on some prevalent causes of disease, are 
alone worth the price of the work. " — Christian Witness, 

"The author is well known for his excellent works on a 
variety of medical subjects. This work is written in a pleasant, 
familiar style, and is replete with information, but it will be 
found peculiarly useful to the invalid." — Observer, 

"This volume well sustains the author's previous reputation 
as a scholar and a gentleman. " — BelVs Messenger. 

"Alike entertaining and instructive. The descriptions are 
animated and accurate. " — Dispatch, 

"A delightful volume, admirably adapted for visitors to 
France, Italy, and Germany. The author thoroughly under- 
stands the subjects of which he treats." — Morning Advertiser, 

"It unites instruction to the traveller with advice to the 
invalid. " — Economist 

"The author's general remarks are distinguished by sound 
judgment and considerable penetration. As a volume replete 
wim interesting information to the intending tourist, and of 
indispensable utility to tiie valetudinarian, we cordially recom- 
mend it." — Wesleyan Magazine, 

"This is a useful, and seems likely to be a popular work. 
There is nothing overdone in it, and yet for most purposes there 
is quite sufficient indicated to the travellers. The medical 
observations are of particular value." — Douglas Jerrold's Paper, 

"The medical ability of its author renders it an exceedingly 
useful work to those whom iU health or ennui shall have driven 
to seek either a winter or a summer residence abroad. We 
recommend it for its conciseness and simplicity. " — Critic. 

" A very agreeable companion on the way to the delightful 
countries and places which the author describes with so rapid yet 
graphic a pen. We can cordially recommend this work, the 
production, as it evidently is, of a refined mind, improved by 
study, and conveying the soundest reflections in the liveliest 
manner." — Post Magazine. 

" This is essentially a medical book of travels, and will be 
valuable to invsdids, as entering with careful minuteness into the 
peculiarities of various localities. The author not only records 
the result of his own research and experience, which are con- 
siderable, but adds weight to his views by giving the concurrent 
testimony of other medical authorities held in mgh estimation.'* 
— (JhMtrdian, 
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NOTICES OP THE SECOND EDITION. 

"The style of the book is easy and pleasant, and we do not 
know a more useful or agreeable travelling companion." — Medical 
Circular, 

" Much infonnation is here collected together in an agreeable 
form." — Globe. 

** It would be but faint praise to say that Dr. Lee has suc- 
ceeded in his undertaking. Avoiding on the one hand the 
meagre formality of the ordinary guide books, and on the other the 
florid style and imaginative exuberance of the literary tourist, he 
has given us a compendious little hand-book, containing a vast 
fund of information respecting the natural features, climate, and 
other objects of the countries frequented by the tourist. To the 
invalid the volume wiU be especially valuable." — Literary 
Gazette, 

" The best work extant in the department of useful literature 
to which it belongs." — Stmday Times, 

" An invaluable book to those who are seeking for health from 
continental travel. Dr. Lee writes like a thorough-built phy- 
sician and tan earnest-minded man, and he deserves the warmest 
commendation for the simplicity with which he indicates the 
nature and career of disease, no less than the explanation of the 
legitimate means of curing it." — BelVs Messenger. 

"Though principally intended for the use of those who travel 
rather in search of health than of recreation, this work will be 
found useful to all manner of travellers." — Spectator. 

** The excellent design with which this work was undertaken 
has been admirably carried out. The book has the great merit 
of impartiality, and is likely to be of very great use, not only to 
the invalid, but to the professional man himself." — Morning 
Advertiser, 

** A copious work of reference, ^ving the fullest information 
with regard to such places of continental resort as illness or in- 
valid health may demand. " — Dispatch. 

** Dr. Lee's * Companion to the Continent ' requires no com- 
mendation from us. It may be considered as bom to a popu- 
larity which other works of the kind only achieve after a 
lengthened struggle with the world. The present edition fully 
maintains the reputation of its predecessors." — British and 
Foreign Med, Chir. Beview. 

** This useful guide appears to us admirably adapted to th« 
purpiose for which it was published, being written clearly and 
concisely, and yet sufficiently diffuse for invalids." — Diiblin 
Medical Press. 
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** A book full of interest alike to the traveller for enjoyment, 
and to the invalid. " — LoTidon Medical Review. 

"The author is well known for his excellent works on a 
variety of medical subjects. This work is written in a pleasant, 
familiar style, and is replete with information, and it will be 
found peculiarly useful to the invalid. The fact that it has 
reached what may be considered a fourth edition is sufficient 
evidence of its merits." — Observer, 



NICE AND ITS CLIMATE. 

A Supplementary Notice of Menton akd San Remo. Is. 6d. 



NICE ET SON CLIMAT. Second Edition. 
Just Published. d& 



THE SOUTH OF FRANCE (HYERES, CANNES, 
PAU, AND THE PYRENEAN BATHS). 3s. 



SPAIN AND ITS CLIMATES. 4s. 

(Adams, 59, Fleet Street.) 
Notices of these Works. 

"Dr. Lee's publications have an extensive circulation, and 
deserve it. Practical, and suited to the occasion, they recom- 
mend themselves by their utility. " — Ihiblin Medical Press* 

** Though small and unpretending, Dr. Lee's books are prac- 
tically more useful than many bulky volumes on the same 
subjects. "-^Ibid, 

** Dr. Lee has certainly placed both the public and the pro- 
fession under many obligations to him. We recommend his 
valuable works, as containing perfectly trustworthy informa- 
tion." — Ihiblin Journal of Medical Science. 

**Dr. Lee has deserved well of science and of invalids.**— 
Union Medicare. 

" Valuable medical handbooks. "—/oAresJmc^ der Medecin, 

** Dr. Lee's works are very agreeably written, and give all the 
information that can be desired on the sabjecta. -—Monthly 
Medical Joti/mal. 

"Pleasantly composed, and contain all necessary infonna* 
tion. " — London Jowmal of Medicine, 
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" We can recommend Dr. Lee's work to all who purpose to 
repair to Nice for health or pleasure. " — Medical Times. 

** The author can speak and write with authority upon the 
relative advantage of tiie placea The books are written in an 
agreeable style, and may be consulted with advantage and 
profit. " — Illustrated News, 

**Dr. Lee's productions have acquired a recognised value. 
All are excellent. The medical authority, too, being mellowed 
by a genial tone, the books will be read with pleasure. " — Sunday 
Times. 

"Dr. Lee's works are both interesting and instructive, and 
acquire a * solidity ' (as the Germans call it), from the fact tliat 
the information has been derived on the spot. They appear to 
us to be written in the right spirit. " — Literary Gazette. 

'* The general sound sense and calm judgment, as well as the 
purely professional acumen which distinguish Dr. Lee's pub- 
lications, render it unnecessary to do more than mention the 
re-issue of two of his works. 'The observations on the remedial 
influence of climate are worthy of studious perusal " — Globe. 

"A complete resmrU of the climate and other remedial 
resources of the South of France. " — Spectator. 

** An agreeable and instructive little volume (South of France), 
containing a considerable quantity of reliable information." — 
Dublin Medical Press. 

** The * South of France * contains much general as well as 
medical information, and will be found highly useful to the 
invalid and the traveller. " — Med. Chir. Review. 

"A pleasantly - written vade mecfwm (South of France). 
Though- ostensibly medical, there is much iiiformation, and the 
book IS small." — Ath&iumm. 

"Dr. Lee has brought into a small compass aU that has or 
can be said about Menton, and has provided the invalid with a 
most accurate description of its sanitary advantages." — Medical 
Circular. 

** This brochwre contains sensible remarks on the influence of 
climate, which we commend to the notice of patients. " — Spec- 
tator. 

" Dr. Lee describes the characteristic features of Menton in 
his usual instructive manner." — British Medical Jourrval. 

** Gives a clear and agreeable account of Menton and San 
Kemo. " — Parthenon. 

" Written in the clear and perspicuous style which Dr. Lee 
always uses, and full of information." — Dublin Medical Press. 



WORKS BY THE SAME AXJTHOR. 

SOMCEOPATHY AND HYDROPATHY IM- 
PARTIALLY APPRECIATED. 

With Notes Illustrative of the Infltjenoe of the Mind 
OVEB THE Body. Fourth Edition, 38. 6cL 



A SUPPLEMENTARY REJOINDER to the 
REPLIES ELICITED by SIR B. BRODIE'S 
LETTER to "ERASER'S MAGAZINE." Is. 

" Mr. Lee deserves commendation for having exposed, and it 
is hoped prevented, the progress of it (homoeopathy) in this 
country. *' — Times. 

" Mr. Lee's opinions respecting the dogmas in question are gene- 
rally just, and ne gives a very fair and impartial outline of their 
leading features, pointing out erroneous hypotheses and distorted 
facts wherever found." — Lcmcet, 

" The author has been enabled, by placing two such opposite 
methods of treating disease in juxtaposition, and exposing their 
fallacies, to do good service to the cause of legitimate medicine." 
Dublin Medical Press, 

** These essays have been recognised as sensible and moderate 
expositions of the slender merits which attach to the popular 
charlatanisms of hydropathy and homoeopathy." — M&iical^ 
Gassette. 

"The candour and moderation displayed in the book amply 
justify the encomiums passed upon it by the press generally. 
Westminster and Foreign Qiiarterly Jteview, 

"Dr. Lee's work appears to be a judicious estimate of the 
real merits of the water cure. "With equal correctness has he 
appreciated in our opinion the homoeopathic theory. The book 
is exceedingly calculated to disabuse the mind of that portion of 
the public which may have been deluded by the imposture 
termed homoeopathy. " — Douglas Jerrold*s Weekly Newspaper, 

"We admire the cautious and temperate style in which Mr. 
Lee has treated the subject His views are sober and rationaL" 
— Atlas, 

" This instructive and most entertaining volume, though of 
moderate dimensions, is replete with every information bearing 
on the subject. The author's personal experience has been most 
extensive ; his remarks are always judicious, and his descriptions 
accurate and concise. " — Press. 

"Dr. Lee treats of these matters more liberally and with 
greater candour than the majority of his colleagues ; and the de- 
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mand for his book famishes unquestionable evidence of the im- 
portance the public attaches to the subject." — Literary Oazette. 

""Written in an agreeable style, and propounds so many 
wholesome truths, that it cannot be too warmly recommended to 
general favour. " — Morning Post. 

"Dr. Lee's s^le is candid and temperate, and his opinions 
are the result of close, attentive, and patient observation and 
examination." — Wesleyan Times. 

"The author argues the questions connected with these sys- 
tems in an impartial and scientific tone, and at the same time in 
a thoroughly popular style. " — John Bull, 

" The fact that Dr. Lee's work has reached a fourth edition 
is sufficient proof that his able denunciations of the shortcomings 
of these systems, and his appreciation of any few merits they 
may possess, are justly estimated by the public." — Medical 
Times and Qaaette, 

" A very convincing work ; it ably dissects the question. " — 
Literary Oazette, 

** This little work is worthy of great praise ; it does credit to 
the author's judgment." — Edinburgh Medical Jourruil, 

" Distinguished by comprehensive brevity, sound and sensible 
views, and a cool judgment and convincing logic, which neither 
scholastic nor medical learning will give without natural pene- 
tration and common sense." — Spectator, 

"Abounds in learning, research, and observation." — Monthly 



" A highly creditable examination into the claims of the two 
great medicfid innovations of the a^e. The author has brought 
to bear upon the subject extensive research, scientific know- 
led^, and, above all, sound judgment. "Without any taint of 
prejudice, but relying solelv upon common sense, fact, and 
science. Dr. Lee has rendered his exposure of the pretensions of 
homoeopathy as complete as any that ever came under our 
notice.' —-fin^Ato/i Gazette, 
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OBSERVATIONS on the PRINCIPAL MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS and PRACTICE of FRANCE, 
ITALY, and GERMANY. 

With a Parallel between British and Foeeion Medicine 
and subgert. 

Second Edition. (Out of print.) 



ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OP 
LITHOTOMY AND LITHOTRITY. 

Jack8onia/n Prize Essay ofiheBoyal College ofSv/rgeons, 
(Out of print) 



A TREATISE ON FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS 
DISORDERS. 

Third Edition (ready for publication). 



ON FUNCTIONAL PARALYSES. 

Prize Essay (ready for publication). 



ON THE ADVANTAGES THAT PHYSIOLOGY 
AND THERAPEUTICS MAY DERIVE FROM 
THE STUDY OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Prize Essay, Milan (ready for publication). 



THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN GREAT 

BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Parts I. and II. 

Foreign and British Medical Organization. 



LONDON: J. ^CHURCHILL and SONS, NEW BURLINGTON 
STREET. 
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